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Valiant  Woman 


Autumn  walked  into  our  grotto 

With  steady  mature  step — 

A  wise  and  gentle  matron  with  firm  brown  hands. 

She  walked  out  on  the  rolling  land 
Attired  in  red  and  green  and  gold, 
And  watched  the  harvesting. 

She  saw  fruition  of  her  hopes, — 

The  burdened  mother-trees;  she  smiled, 

And  stooped,  and  kissed  the  leaves. 

— Nan  Riley 


THE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 

Frank  T.  O'Brien,  Grad.  Med. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  painter,  architect,  naturalist,  engineer, 
and  anatomist,  was  born  in  the  hill-town  of  Vinci  near 
Florence  in  1452.  His  father  was  a  lawyer,  and  his 
mother  a  peasant  woman  of  whom  little  is  known.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  his  father  re-married  three  times  and  reared 
a  family  of  twelve,  all  of  whom  dropped  into  obscurity  except 
Leonardo.  The  natural  presumption  has  been  that  Leonardo 
inherited  his  genius  from  his  mother's  side,  which  makes  the 
fact  that  biographers  have  not  been  more  curious  about  her  and 
her  progenitors  surprising. 

Discovering  Leonardo's  fondness  for  drawing,  his  father 
placed  him  at  the  age  of  eighteen  with  Verrochio,  the  versatile 
Florentine  artist.  Verrochio  believed  that  a  study  of  the  sur- 
face musculature  was  necessary  for  the  proper  delineation  of 
the  nude,  and  no  doubt  he  provided  the  stimulus  for  da  Vinci's 
later  work  in  anatomy.  In  this  early  period  of  his  career 
Leonardo  produced  several  religious  and  mythological  works, 
and  his  genius  for  mechanics  manifested  itself  in  architecture 
and  engineering.  It  may  be  attributed  to  Leonardo's  gigantic 
conceptions,  his  unattainable  ideals  of  perfection,  and  his  in- 
satiable thirst  after  new  achievements  that  he  left  only  three  or 
four  works  of  supreme  beauty  and  perfection.  His  great  master- 
piece, "The  Last  Supper,"  painted  on  a  convent  wall  in  oils, 
and  "Mona  Lisa,"  probably  the  most  famous  portrait  in  the 
world,  are  examples  of  his  achievements  in  the  world  of  art.  It 
is  to  his  everlasting  honor  that  he  dispelled  the  film  of  ignor- 
ance that  hampered  the  progress  of  the  arts.  He  also  unques- 
tionably founded  the  Italian  process  of  oil  painting,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  exquisite  taste  and  profound  knowledge  of  nature 
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more  nearly  approached  perfection  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Not  the  arts  only,  but  almost  every  science  engaged  his  atten- 
tion. He  anticipated  in  various  points  the  discoveries  of  later 
philosophers  and  scientists.  He  understood  the  earth's  annual 
motion,  and  the  effect  of  the  moon(  upon  tides.  He  discovered 
the  nature  of  fossil  shells.  He  was  an  expert  in  hydraulics  and 
architecture.  His  work  as  a  miliatry  engineer  was  notable.  He 
invented  the  hydrometer.  His  schemes  of  canalization  of  rivers 
is  still  of  practical  value.  His  botanical  observations  were  re- 
markable. He  invented  and  played  numerous  musical  instru- 
ments.   As  a  mathematician  he  ranks  with  the  greatest. 

Leonardo's  work  in  the  field  of  anatomy  and  physiology  is  of 
particular  interest.  Probably  his  most  outstanding  contribution 
to  anatomy  was  his  demonstration  of  the  necessity  and  value  of 
direct  observation.  It  must  be  recalled  that  the  science  of 
anatomy  was  in  its  infancy.  The  horned  uterus,  the  seven  seg- 
mented sternum,  the  five  lobed  liver,  the  bolt  upright  foetus, 
faulty  tilt  of  the  spine  and  pelvis,  and  other  errors  of  traditional 
anatomy  were  to  be  found  in  all  anatomical  books  of  the  time. 
Scarcely  a  single  fact  had  been  added  to  the  knowledge  of 
human  anatomy  from  the  death  of  Galen  in  the  second  century 
until  the  appearance  of  a  book  on  anatomy  by  Mondino  de  Luzzi 
in  1316.  Mondino  actually  dissected  human  bodies,  and  this 
practice  gradually  increased  during  the  fourteenth  century. 
McMurrich  notes  there  were  many  reasons  for  so  little  being 
added  to  the  knowledge  of  human  anatomy  until  the  time  of 
Vesalius.  The  bodies  putrefied  rapidly  as  there  were  no 
methods  of  preservation  by  injection.  An  important  factor  was 
the  inadequate  method  of  teaching.  The  professor,  seated  high 
in  a  chair,  indicated  the  sections  with  a  pointer  as  they  were 
dissected  by  a  surgeon  or  barber.  The  modern  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  education,  "We  learn  by  doing,"  was  unheard  of. 

Undoubtedly  Leonardo  approached  the  study  of  anatomy 
primarily  as  an  artist  under  Verrochio's  inspiration,  but  later 
his  interest  in  the  subject  deepened  and  led  him  into  research 
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work  in  the  mechanics  and  physiology  of  human  structure. 

Streeter  has  shown  that  during  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Florentine  painters  obtained  their  pigments  at  the  apothecary 
shops,  places  also  frequented  by  physicians.  This  association 
of  artists  with  physicians  culminated  in  the  admission  of  paint- 
ers into  the  Florentine  "  Guild  of  Physicians  and  Apothe- 
caries, ' '  which  for  more  than  two  centuries  maintained  and  pro- 
vided for  the  mutual  interests  of  both  art  and  science. 

Through  this  association  a  friendship  developed  between 
Leonardo  and  Marc  Antonio  della  Torre,  the  teacher  and  anato- 
mist of  Pavia.  Numerous  notations  may  be  found  throughout 
Leonardo 's  notes  suggesting  his  intention  of  writing  a  book  on 
anatomy  in  collaboration  with  Marc  Antonio,  but  the  diversity 
of  his  interests  was  not  conducive  to  the  boresome  procedure 
of  systematic  writing.  Had  it  been  published,  the  science  of 
physiological  anatomy  would  have  been  established  long  before 
the  advent  of  Harvey.  Nevertheless,  the  combined  work  of 
Leonardo  and  Antonio  marks  the  beginning  of  functional  and 
illustrative  anatomy.  John  Hunter,  the  eminent  anatomist  and 
physiologist  of  the  eighteenth  century,  says,  "I  consider  Leon- 
ardo as  the  best  anatomist  and  physiologist  of  his  time;  his 
teacher  and  he  were  the  first  to  know  how  to  arouse  the  spirit  of 
the  study  of  anatomy."  Throughout  his  lifetime,  Leonardo  did 
no  fewer  than  fifty  dissections  and  made  over  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  separate  drawings  of  them.  He  seemed  to  be  drawn 
by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  investigate  anything  that  came  in 
his  path.  His  thoroughness  is  indicated  by  the  notation  entered 
in  his  manuscript :  "This  winter  of  the  year  1510  I  hope  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  this  anatomy,''  but  we  find  him  dilatory  as 
usual,  still  dissecting  four  years  later  in  his  sixty-second  year. 

Leonardo's  manuscripts  are  truly  curiosities  of  literature. 
Beside  the  pecularity  of  writing  left  handed  in  the  style  of 
"mirror  writing,"  his  note  books  show  complete  absence  of  any 
systematic  arrangement.  The  few  marginal  descriptive  notes 
fail  to  explain  the  completeness  of  the  observed  and  sketched 
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details,  and  our  bewilderment  increases  as  he  skips  from  an 
architectural  drawing  to  mathematical  formula  or  anatomical 
sketch  to  that  of  a  beautiful  woman  who  had  caught  his  fancy. 

There  is  hardly  any  device  in  the  methods  of  anatomical 
study  which  he  did  not  employ  to  get  at  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  an  organ.  He  used  waxed  injections  to  study  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain;  made  sections  of  the  eye  ball  hardened  in 
coagulated  white  of  egg.  His  great  drawing  of  the  "Situs 
Viscerum"  in  which  he  represents  the  normal  relationships  of 
the  viscera  is  one  of  the  earliest  demonstrations  of  transparent 
or  photographic  anatomy.  In  his  serial  sections  of  the  lower 
limb  and  skull  he  points  the  way  to  topographical  anatomy. 

Although  the  study  of  the  skeletal  system  antedated  Leonardo 
by  many  centuries  it  remained  for  him  to  clearly  portray  the 
parts  of  the  human  skeleton  in  the  form  and  proportions  that 
nature  has  given  them.  As  Kelbs  observes,  ' '  The  way  in  which 
he  draws  the  normal  curvature  of  the  spine,  adjusts  his  skull 
with  a  definite  intention  and  in  a  definite  horizontal  plane,  and 
fixes  the  pelvic  inclination,  would  make  one  think  that  he 
adopted  the  standards  decided  upon  in  the  latest  anatomical  and 
anthropological  congress."  The  early  descriptions  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull  had  left  the  subject  in  a  state  of  confusion  but  the 
thoroughness  of  Leonardo's  investigations  did  much  to  convey 
a  better  understanding.  He  drew  not  only  surface  views  of  the 
skull  but  also  medial  saggital  sections  of  it  showing  the  three 
cranial  fossae,  the  frontal  and  sphenoidal  sinuses.  In  other 
descriptions  he  shows  the  maxillary  antrum  and  discusses  it  as 
having  a  capacity  equal  to  the  orbit  and  containing  a  humor 
which  nourishes  the  roots  of  the  teeth — thus  creeps  in  one  of  the 
many  examples  of  mediaeval  tradition  which  influenced  even  the 
keenly  observant  Leonardo. 

He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  skeleton  of  the  limbs, 
and  his  illustrations  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities  are  remark- 
ably accurate  in  contrast  to  earlier  attempts.  But  he  went  fur- 
ther; function  and  mechanics  were  as  important  as  illustration. 
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By  means  of  tape  models  and  schematic  drawings  he  studied  the 
dynamics  of  antagonistic  muscles  showing  the  effects  of  flexion 
and  extension,  pronation  and  supination.  There  are  a  number 
of  illustrations  of  the  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet  in  various 
aspects,  for  the  first  time  shown  in  their  true  proportions.  He 
strikes  out  from  the  Galenic  influence  to  correctly  number  these 
bones  even  to  the  inclusion  of  the  sesamoid  bones.  He  was 
attracted  by  the  internal  structure  of  bones  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  microscopic  anatomy  was  unknown  at  this  time,  he 
made  cross  sections  and  noted  that  "some  bones  are  hollow, 
some  contain  marrow,  and  some  thick  bones  are  spongy,  con- 
taining blood  and  fat." 

Concerning  muscles,  Leonardo  made  a  very  complete  classifi- 
cation based  upon  morphology.  One  of  his  drawings  of  a  short 
broad  muscle  with  tendon  attachments  has  the  following 
peculiar  labels :  The  upper  tendon  is  force ;  the  muscle,  motion ; 
the  nerve,  sensation;  the  vein,  nourishment;  and  the  artery, 
spirit.  The  interpretation  might  be  made  that  muscle  action 
was  due  to  a  vital  spirit  conveyed  by  the  arteries,  a  superstition 
of  the  older  teachers,  but  further  notations  indicate  that  he  had 
thrown  off  these  false  ideas  and  that  such  was  not  his  belief. 
Although  he  sketched  various  muscles,  at  times  it  appears  that 
function  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  The  muscles  of  respiration 
offered  interesting  study  and  his  problem  was  the  determination 
of  the  muscles  active  in  enlarging  the  thorax.  He  terms  the 
intercostals  as  "Mesopleuri,"  and  states  that  the  "external 
intercostals  serve  to  increase  the  chest  capacity  by  raising  the 
ribs";  while  the  internals,  running  at  right  angles,  "are  antag- 
onistic and  depress  the  ribs."  Nor  did  he  lose  sight  of  the  action 
of  the  diaphragm.  He  explains  that  "this  is  a  thick  tendinous 
sheet  surrounded  by  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  costal 
cartilages  or  the  ends  of  the  ribs;  its  form  is  that  of  a  deep 
spoon,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  the  concavity  is 
diminished  and  to  that  extent  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  chest 
is  increased."     But  the  diaphragm  has  other  functions.     "It 
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causes  the  ejection  of  chyle  into  the  intestines,  and  assists  in 
expelling  the  superfluities  of  the  intestine. ' ' 

Probably  the  most  impressive  of  the  anatomical  work  of 
da  Vinci  was  that  on  the  heart  and  circulation  which  he  attacked 
in  a  thoroughly  modern  fashion. 

Avicenna's  description  of  the  heart  was  that  of  a  three  cham- 
bered organ,  two  large  ventricles,  and  one  smaller  in  the  middle, 
all  of  which  acted  as  "a  receptacle  for  nutriment  in  which  is 
produced  a  strong  condensation  similar  to  the  substance  of  the 
heart  itself,  and  as  a  store-house  for  the  spiritus  generated  in  it 
by  the  subtle  blood,  and  between  the  two  are  passage-like 
openings. "  Such  was  the  understanding  of  the  heart  before 
Leonardo's  studies.  He  undertook  to  demonstrate  the  heart  as 
a  propulsing  motor  for  the  blood.  Horizontal  cross  sections 
through  the  heart  as  well  as  longitudinal  ones  are  shown  during 
systole  and  diastole.  From  these  drawings  and  the  marginal 
notes  it  is  evident  that  he  well  understood  the  role  of  the  ven- 
tricular systole  and  diastole,  and  that  the  auricular  and  ven- 
tricular systoles  alternated.  He  mentioned  the  synchronism  of 
the  ventricular  systole,  the  heart  beat  against  the  chest  wall,  and 
the  arterial  pulse  beat  with  its  relation  to  the  snapping  shut  of 
the  valves. 

As  we  go  on  through  his  notes,  we  become  more  impressed 
with  the  accuracy  of  his  observations.  The  coronary  vessels 
are  discussed  as  "vessels  which  nourish  the  heart,"  and  he 
clearly  distinguishes  the  arteries  from  veins.  The  "moderator 
bands"  running  from  the  ventricular  walls  to  the  septum  are 
drawn  repeatedly  with  the  function  noted  as  that  of  "preven- 
tion of  ventricular  overdistention. "  The  rediscovery  of  these 
bands  and  their  functional  relationship  to  the  Bundle  of  His  is 
one  of  the  most  recent  in  the  studies  of  anatomy.  Leonardo's 
description  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  heart  and 
the  lungs  was  a  mighty  step  forward;  but  here  again,  like  so 
many  before  and  after,  he  wavered  under  the  old  bugbear  of 
Galen  by  his  numerous  references  to  the  "pores  in  the  ventricu- 
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lar  septum, ' '  through  which  the  blood  was  believed  to  pass  from 
the  right  to  the  left  ventricle.  Except  for  this  inbred  fallacy,  he 
outlined  a  very  definite  and  modern  concept  of  the  circulatory 
system. 

He  states,  "The  freshness  of  the  air  entering  the  lungs  is 
taken  up  by  the  arteries  which  are  in  continuous  contact  with 
the  ramifications  of  the  bronchi  throughout  the  lungs."  In 
dissipating  the  older  belief  that  the  air  and  blood  actually  came 
in  contact,  he  continues,  "To  me  it  seems  impossible  that  any 
air  can  penetrate  into  the  heart  through  the  bronchi. ' '  Although 
he  followed  the  blood  in  the  lungs  down  to  the  finest  ramifica- 
tions, even  noting  the  dilated  air  sacs,  he  abandons  the  problem 
there,  leaving  only  a  marginal  reminder  to  ascertain,  "whether 
the  vessels  of  the  lung  do  not  send  the  blood  back  to  the  heart 
when  they  contract  to  expulse  the  air"? 

Leonardo  referred  to  the  function  of  the  veins  as  conveying 
heat  to  the  body,  the  term  "veins"  probably  including  all  ves- 
sels. This  was  in  contrast  to  the  nerves  which  were  sensory,  the 
two,  however,  following  the  same  pathways  and  having  similar 
ramifications  in  the  muscles  and  organs.  These  studies  of  the 
veins  led  him  into  the  field  of  pathology.  He  once  had  occasion 
to  perform  an  autopsy  on  an  old  mna  with  advanced  arterios- 
clerosis who  had  "died  a  most  peaceful  death."  Leonardo's 
report  was  to  the  effect  that  the  deaths  of  old  men  without  fever 
was  caused  by  the  veins  which,  going  from  the  spleen  to  the 
liver,  became  so  thick  walled  and  calloused  due  to  the  constant 
flow  of  blood  that  they  gradually  closed  and  prevented  the  flow 
of  blood.  He  concluded,  "I  found  that  death  proceeded  from 
weakness  through  failure  of  blood  and  of  the  artery  that  feeds 
the  heart,  which  I  found  to  be  very  parched  and  shrunk  and 
withered. ' ' 

In  regard  to  the  nervous  system,  Leonardo  's  illustrations  are 
probably  more  noteworthy  than  are  his  views  on  nervous  func- 
tion, as  exemplified  by  the  following  excerpt  taken  from  his 
notebook.     "The  function  of  the  nerve  is  to  give  a  stimulus. 
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They  are  the  knights  of  the  soul  and  have  their  origin  from  its 
seat,  and  command  the  muscles  that  move  the  members  at  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  soul."  That  he  recognized  reflex  action, 
however,  is  quite  evident  as  he  continues,  "The  nerves  act  by 
themselves  without  orders  from  other  functions  of  the  mind; 
one  sees  paralytics  with  their  muscles  such  as  the  head  and 
hands  move  without  permission  of  the  soul." 

From  all  data  available  thus  far,  we  conclude  that  Leonardo's 
knowledge  of  the  digestive  tract  was  quite  limited,  but  there  are 
numerous  memoranda  jotted  in  his  notebook  outlining  questions 
pertinent  to  function  of  the  digestive  tract  to  be  answered,  and 
work  to  be  done  in  that  field  in  the  future.  Although  he  made 
few  illustrations  of  the  abdominal  organs,  the  physiological 
mechanism  was  more  intensively  studied.  As  to  the  purpose  of 
the  coiling  of  the  intestines  he  believed  that  because  of  man's 
erect  posture  the  stomach  would  empty  itself  too  quickly  were 
it  not  for  the  coiled  intestines ;  also  that  if  the  intestines  were 
straight  all  the  food  would  not  come  in  contact  with  the  intes- 
tine, thus  parts  would  remain  undigested  and  unabsorbed.  He 
gave  considerable  attention  to  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  contents  are  expelled,  observing  that  the 
stomach  empties,  as  he  expresses  it,  "by  jerks  or  with  impetus 
with  intervals  of  quiet,"  but  he  makes  no  note  of  rythmical 
peristalsis.  He  denied  that  the  stomach  itself  moved  but  rather 
the  expulsion  resulted  from  the  alternate  contractions  of  the 
abdominal  wall  and  the  diaphragm.  He  named  four  functions 
for  the  abdominal  wall,  namely  pressure  and  elongation  of  the 
intestinal  coils;  consequent  emission  of  chyle  through  the 
pylorus;  resultant  convex  diaphragm  from  pressure  by  the 
stomach ;  expiration  of  air  from  the  lungs  because  of  this  pres- 
sure. As  to  the  liver,  he  added  nothing  to  the  theories  of  Galen 
which  taught  that  the  function  of  this  organ  was  to  '  concoct  the 
chyle  into  blood  and  to  pass  this  blood  on  to  the  heart  and  other 
organs."  Thus  it  was  termed  the  "distributor  and  dispenser  of 
vital  nourishment." 
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His  views  on  the  problem  of  nutritional  equilibrium  are 
summed  up  in  the  words :  ' '  The  body  of  the  animal  continually 
dies  and  is  renewed.  Unless  you  supply  nourishment  equivalent 
to  that  which  has  departed,  the  life  fails  in  its  vigor,  and  if  you 
deprive  it  of  this  nourishment  the  life  is  completely  destroyed. 
But  if  you  return  just  enough  to  equal  the  daily  destruction, 
then  a  portion  is  restored  to  life  equal  to  the  waste,  just  as  the 
light  of  a  candle  is  supplied  nourishment  from  the  melted  wax." 

Very  remarkable  were  Leonardo's  observations  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  sight.  He  noted  that  "the  pupil  of  the  eye  assumes 
as  many  sizes  as  there  are  variations  of  intensity  of  lights  and 
shadows  of  objects  which  appear  before  it."  He  also  discovered, 
probably  with  the  help  of  his  camera  obscura,  that  the  images  of 
exterior  objects  are  inverted  upon  the  retina,  and  proceeded  to 
prove  his  point  by  constructing  an  artificial  eye  based  upon  his 
knowledge  of  anatomy. 

By  studying  the  motion  of  floating  objects  on  rippling  water 
he  set  forth  the  theory  of  wave  motion,  which  he  applied  to  his 
concept  of  light  and  sound  transmission.  He  concluded  from 
his  study  of  the  voice,  "that  the  wave  of  the  voice  goes  through 
the  air  as  the  images  of  objects  go  to  the  eye,  and  there  can  be 
no  voice  where  there  is  not  a  movement  or  vibration  of  the  air. ' ' 

It  seems  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  da  Vinci's 
contributions  to  science  in  the  fields  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
again  recalling  to  mind  the  period  at  which  he  worked.  Garrison 
sums  it  up  rather  well  when  he  describes  da  Vinci  as  "the  fore- 
runner, explorer,  and  romanticist  in  science  who  pushed  into 
the  unknown  territory,  took  all  knowledge  for  his  province,  but 
of  necessity  left  much  of  his  work  incomplete. ' ' 
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Angela  Carroll,  U.  C.  3 

I  like  Connie  lots.  But  I'm  beginning  to  think  that  it  would 
be  better  for  all  concerned  if  we  didn't  see  so  much  of 
each  other.  Honest,  we  get  into  more  scrapes,  just  being- 
friends,  than  you  can  find  listed  in  a  police  register. 

I  suppose  I'd  better  explain  that.  I'm  really  a  law-abiding 
citizen,  or  will  be  when  I'm  twenty-one.  But  Connie — I'm 
afraid  that  there  is  a  wild  streak  in  Connie.  That  blonde  can 
think  of  more  dumb  things  to  do  in  a  minute  than  you  can  find 
arguments  against  in  an  hour.  Anyway,  I  'm  not  one  to  argue ; 
so  you  see  why  I'm  always  involved.  "We  usually  manage  to 
get  out  of  these  scrapes  whole ;  maybe  because  she  has  an  uncle 
a  judge  and  a  brother  a  detective,  and  I  boast  a  brother-in-law 
who  is  a  traffic  cop.  But  I  solemnly  swore  no  later  than  last 
night,  that  the  next  time  she  gets  a  brilliant  idea,  I  would  com- 
pletely ignore  it,  even  though  the  whole  of  Wallaeeton's  police 
force  came  around  to  offer  support. 

It 's  really  this  last  bright  plan  of  hers  that  makes  me  wonder 
if  I'm  not  all  wet,  trying  to  keep  her  steady.  You  see  she  has 
us  getting  our  coat  of  tan  in  a  hot-dog  booth,  when  we  could  be 
getting  it  at  Lake  Eegina.  Of  course,  when  we  took  the  con- 
cession, we  had  no  hopes  of  an  out-of-town  vacation.  After 
disgracing  our  families  by  being  brought  home  in  a  police  car 
from  our  last  trip  (having  wrecked  our  car  and  two  other 
people's)  our  parents  turned  thumbs  down  on  our  plea  for  a 
get-away  this  year. 

While  we  were  wondering  how  we  were  going  to  endure  the 
summer  in  town,  we  met  an  old  school-mate,  Marcie.  Marcie 
had  a  chance  to  go  to  Chicago  for  three  weeks,  but  couldn't  take 
it  on  account  of  her  dad's  hot-dog  stand  at  Eoyal  Grove,  our 
amusement  park.     Being  no  blonde,  but  a  cunning  brunette, 
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(I'm  a  red-head  myself)  she  invited  us  to  lunch.  From  con- 
somme to  chocolate  eclaires,  we  heard  about  Royal  Grove. 

Connie 's  eyes  were  glistening,  so  I  gave  her  a  kick.  Unfor- 
tunately, Marcie  was  the  receiver;  but  it  was  too  late  anyhow, 
and  Connie  blurted  out,  ' '  Oh,  Marcie,  let  Ginger  and  me  take  it 
until  you  come  back.  Honest,  we  won't  have  a  bit  of  fun  if 
you  don't.'' 

You'd  think  it  was  the  queen's  jewels  Marcie  was  loaning  us 
to  wear  to  the  Prom,  she  was  that  condescending.  It  made  me 
see  the  color  of  my  hair. 

"Well — Father  is  very  particular  about  the  stand.  I'm  not 
so  sure — " 

So  she  didn't  think  we  were  capable  of  running  a  hot  dog 
stand  at  the  park !    Well,  I  just  couldn  't  take  that. 

"You've  no  idea  what  a  barker  I  am,  Marcie.  You  run  along 
and  give  the  Windy  City  something  to  blow  about,  and  we'll 
stay  home  and  keep  the  hot-dog  fires  burning."  I  sold  her. 
She  went ;  we  stayed. 

The  three  weeks  were  up  six  weeks  ago.  Marcie  wrote  that 
she  had  met  the  grandest  male  product  of  the  season.  She 
knew  we  were  having  the  time  of  our  lives,  so  she  was  going  to 
let  us  keep  the  stand  for  another  week  or  so. 

"Which  means,"  I  said  to  Connie,  "we  keep  it  until  she  bags 
the  catch.  Which  also  means,  until  September,  if  the  fish  knows 
what  he's  about." 

Nobody  is  in  the  park  at  nine-thirty  in  the  morning,  and 
anyone  who  is  doesn't  want  a  hot-dog  with  onions  that  early. 
I've  found  that  out.  And  if  he's  a  big,  bulky,  florid  customer, 
you  ask  him  always  does  he  want  onions,  and  he  always  does. 
Or  if  it's  a  little  lady  who  is  saving  her  money  for  the  roller- 
coaster,  you  just  give  her  mustard.  But  when  it  is  a  lady  and  a 
gentleman,  tall  or  short,  mustached  or  not,  you  just  plaster  on 
the  yellow  dip  without  even  mentioning  the  onions,  and  smile 
while  you  make  change  for  a  dollar.    I've  found  that  out.    The 
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first  six  weeks  were  an  experience ;  the  last  three  had  become  a 
bore. 

I  got  out  late  this  morning.  I  had  been  thinking  a  lot  about 
the  whole  affair,  and  had  decided  that  it  was  Connie  who  had 
gotten  me  into  the  mess  and  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do  would 
be  to  part  company  with  her  as  soon  as  Marcie  returned.  It  was 
nearly  eleven  when  I  strolled  the  pebble-walk  to  the  "Hotter- 
than-hot-hot-dogs ' '  stand.  Connie  was  dropping  the  red  wieners 
into  the  urn  of  boiling  water. 

"Cheerio,  salutations,  top-of-the-morning,  and  other  well- 
known  forms  of  greeting.  I'm  looking  for  a  place  to  buy  a  real 
hot,  hotter-than-hot,  hot-dog.' ' 

No  response. 

"If  you  could  find  time  for  a  steam  bath  later,  and  come  up 
out  of  the  boiler  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  I  might  tell  you — " 

"You  couldn't  tell  me  anything." 

I  began  to  suspect  that  Connie  was  mad.  Her  face  was  damp 
from  the  steam;  one  finger  was  wrapped  with  a  piece  of  her 
handkerchief.  Since  there  was  nothing  but  the  string  around  a 
package  of  wieners  to  cut,  I  wondered  what  butchery  she'd 
commit  while  carving  a  chicken. 

"Aunt  Het  was  at  the  house  last  night."  Connie  made  that 
statement  and  glared  at  me.  "If  you  please,  I  can't  help  it," 
I  returned  and  she  cut  me  short  with,  "Don't  be  an  idiot  all 
your  life.  Aunt  Het  was  looking  for  a  couple  of  youthful 
companions  to  accompany  her  to  Lake  Regina,  and  here  we  are 
in  the  sausage  business!" 

She  laughed.  I've  only  read  about  such  a  thing  as  a  mirthless 
laugh,  but  I've  an  idea  I  was  hearing  one  then. 

"And  that's  a  good  one  on  you.  Ginger,  the  wise-girl  from 
way  back,  with  such  gorgeous  plans  for  the  cleverest  holiday  at 
the  park." 

"Oh,  so  I  planned  it,  did  I?  You  mean  that  I  am  the  one  who 
planned  this — this  roasting  oven  for  a  palm  tree  all  summer. 
I  did?" 
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"Of  course  you  planned  it.  You  know  very  well  that  it  was 
your  idea." 

"Why  you — you — "  It  doesn't  happen  often,  but  there  are 
times  when  words  have  failed  me.  "You  impossible  nit-wit.  You 
scatter-brained  imbecile — you — "  The  Irish  in  me  was  rising 
to  the  top.  It  was  hard  to  keep  from  getting  extravagant  and 
throwing  the  whole  five  hundred  pounds  of  wieners  at  her. 

Connie  was  on  the  verge  of  tears.  "All  right.  Be  abusive. 
Can  I  help  it  if  Marcie  told  us  about  the  stand?  Can  I  even 
help  it  if  I  fell  for  it!    I  can't  help  it  if  you  were  taken  in  too. " 

"I  guess  you're  right,"  I  grinned.    "We've  both  been  sold." 

But  this  wasn't  the  first  time  we  found  ourselves  up  a  tree. 
We  sat  down  on  the  stools  and  looked  sad.  Aunt  Het  kept 
popping  up  in  my  mind  with  her  glorious  way  to  freedom.  I 
looked  at  Connie,  who  was  dabbing  her  red  nose  with  a  powder 
puff ;  her  eyes  were  glistening  with  unshed  tears. 

"Two  months  gone,"  I  lamented,  "three  weeks  left  of  vaca- 
tion ;  and  nothing  has  happened.  Well,  nothing,  that  is,  unless  I 
mention  that  time  you  put  my  lemon- sun-burn  cream  on  a 
customer's  hot-dog  instead  of  mustard — " 

That  fetched  a  grin.    "And  he  came  back  for  more  hot-dogs. " 

"It's  your  eyes,  Connie;  the  way  you  look  at  'em." 

' '  You  mean  I  'm  cross-eyed  1    Here,  here ! ' ' 

And  the  storm  blew  over.  Then  it  was  nearly  twelve.  The 
crowds  were  beginning  to  stream  through  the  gates  of  the  park 
and  we  got  busy. 

"Lots  of  people  today,"  Connie  managed  between  sales. 
"Whose  picnic?" 

"Butchers!"  I  grinned,  looking  at  her  finger.  "I'll  let  you 
off  for  the  business  meeting." 

' '  Grin  when  you — .  Ginger,  look !  Tall,  dark  and  handsome. 
Coming  this  way.    He's  looking  at  us.    Oh,  feel  my  pulse. " 

I  looked  toward  the  gate.  The  dark,  handsome  man  seemed 
in  a  hurry.  He  glanced  around,  and  after  a  slight  hesitation,  he 
walked  over. 
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"Ahhh,  hot-dog,  please."  He  smiled,  and  I  wondered  where 
I  had  seen  that  smile  before. 

Connie  was  the  service  of  the  Eitz-Carleton  plus. 

"Onions,  sir?"    She  dimpled. 

"I  groan,"  I  groaned  at  her  in  a  stage-whisper.  How  could 
anybody  ask  such  a  man  if  he  'd  take  onions ! 

Believe  me,  the  next  second  I  nearly  swooned.  "Onions, 
please,"  he  said.  Why,  it  wasn't  traditional.  Who  was  he? 
A  mechanic  out  for  a  holiday?  A — chauffeur?  Then  it  struck 
me,  and  I  almost  laughed  out  loud.  A  butcher;  I  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  butchers  were  having  the  picnic  that  day. 

He  ate  the  sandwich  slowly  and  kept  looking  at  us.  Between 
bites  he  struck  up  a  conversation. 

"New  here,  aren't  you?" 

"Rather,"  I  pipes  up  before  Connie  can  tell  him  the  sad 
history.  1 1  Friend  who  runs  it  went  to  see  her  grandmother  who 
is  very  low." 

He  smiled  again.    "I  see.    Girl  Scouts,  as  it  were." 

"Wrong.    Big  fools,  as  we  are,"  I  sprung  back. 

i  l  Ginger  is  always  like  that.  You  mustn  't  mind  her, ' '  Connie 
whimpered. 

With  that  I  did  a  find-in-the-dark  act  with  my  left  foot;  but 
Connie  side-stepped,  leaving  me  doing  a  step  that  could  be  an 
addition  to  the  Continental. 

"You're  a  dancer,  Miss  Ginger?"  the  stranger  smiled. 

"It's  the  flies,"  I  smiled  back. 

Somehow  I  didn't  like  the  man.  It  may  have  been  Connie's 
crack,  or  the  way  he  smiled.  Anyway,  I  was  glad  when  he  fin- 
ished his  hot-dog.  I  waited  for  him  to  go  so  I  could  light  into 
Connie,  but  suddenly  he  leaned  over  the  counter  and  began, 
confidential-like : 

"I  say —  Do  you  ever —  There's  such  a  crowd  of  people 
here,  I — well,  what  I'm  getting  at  is  this;  I  have  a  watch  with 
me.  One  my  father  left  me  when  he  died.  It's  been  in  the 
family  for  years,  and  is  very  valuable.     I  always  carry  it,  but 
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I've  somehow  been  uneasy  since  Pve  been  out  here — so  many 
people,  you  know.  And  one  never  knows — I'd  be — ahh,  very 
grateful  if  you'd  keep  it  for  me  until  I  finish  my  speech  this 
afternoon." 

Honest  now,  I  must  have  looked  like  a  fish,  I  was  that  sur- 
prised. "What  makes  you  think  we  wouldn't  like  a  valuable 
watch!"  I  gasped. 

He  laughed  a  little.  "I've  been  studying  you.  I  pride  myself 
on  knowing  an  honest  face  when  I  see  one.  Please — I  '11  be  back 
for  it  at  four  o  'clock. ' '  He  was  taking  it  out  of  his  pocket  as  he 
talked. 

"Of  course  we'll  keep  it  for  you.  Oh,  it's  a  beauty.  Real 
sapphires,  aren't  they!"  Connis  is  impetuous,  and  before  I 
knew  it,  there  she  was  with  the  watch  in  her  hands. 

' '  Shh-sh !  he  whispered.  ' '  I — I, ' '  he  looked  around  nervously. 
"I  think  you'd  better  put  it  right  away  before  anyone  sees  it. 
I  wouldn't  want  you  to  be  held  up,  you  know."  He  seemed 
awfully  bothered.  I  couldn't  understand  it.  But  then,  I've 
never  had  a  valuable  watch. 

Connie  ducked  beneath  the  counter.  "I  know.  I'll  put  it 
right  here  in  the  bun  box.  No  one  would  ever  think  of  finding  a 
treasure  in  a  hot-dog  stand." 

"Thank  you,  Miss—?" 

"Connie  Harrison,"  she  dimpled  at  him.  Why  is  it  these 
blondes  can  do  the  demure  act  so  well? 

"Ah — Miss  Harrison,  I'll  be  back  for  it  at  four,  and  if  you 
can  get  off  then,  I  'd  like  to  show  my  appreciation  by  driving  you 
back  to  town." 

Now  I've  met  some  pretty  fast  workers,  but  even  Tubby,  our 
favorite  pastime,  with  all  his  wise  cracks  and  clever  answers 
couldn't  cope  with  this. 

After  tall,  dark  and  handsome  had  gone,  I  looked  at  Connie. 
She  didn't  even  have  the  grace  to  blush.  Instead,  she  frowned 
and  said,  "I  know  just  what  you're  going  to  say,  so  don't.  After 
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all,  I'm  three  months  older  than  you,  Ginger,  and  I  think  I  know 
a  gentleman  when  I  see  one." 

I  let  that  slide ;  I  had  to,  for  we  were  suddenly  busy  again. 
An  hour  passed.  Then  Tubby  came  out.  Tubby  lives  in  the 
second  house  from  mine,  next  door  to  Connie.  He  has  been  in 
love  with  Connie  and  me  off  and  on  for  years.  When  I'm  on 
the  peck,  he's  going  to  marry  Connie;  and  vice  versa.  When 
we're  both  sore  at  him,  he's  going  to  drown  himself,  or  be  a 
tennis  instructor. 

I  pulled  him  to  one  side,  I  like  to  pun  with  Tubby ;  and  we  had 
a  confidential  chat.    Then  he  wandered  off. 

It  was  after  two  before  we  could  stop  long  enough  to  draw  a 
breath. 

"Hop  over  and  get  me  an  orange  fluff,  Connie,  my  child.  This 
place  is  a  desert,  and  I'm  no  camel." 

"Well  what's  wrong  with  our  own  soda  pop! 

"Ugh!    I  can't  look  another  bottle  of  it  in  the  face." 

"But  Ginger,  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  leave,  do  you!  I'm 
really  responsible." 

"For  what,  pray  tell!" 

She  lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper.     "The  watch." 

' '  Oh,  good  grief !  Well,  sit  tight  until  I  get  back  then. ' '  And 
I  sauntered  off. 

Twenty  minutes  later  I  was  back.  It  took  me  five  to  get  the 
drink,  and  fifteen  to  convince  the  fellow  at  the  stand  that  I 
really  meant  it  when  I  first  said  that  I  did  not  want  to  date  him. 
And  who  should  be  making  for  our  stand  but  Connie's  brother, 
Detective  Harrison,  with  his  partner. 

Now  there  is  a  man !  Connie 's  brother,  I  mean.  I  have  been 
that  way  about  Tom  Harrison  since  I  was  twelve  and  he  was 
twenty.  Then,  he  just  pulled  my  hair,  and  called  me  Red  when 
he  couldn't  think  of  anything  worse;  now,  since  I'm  grown  up, 
he  still  persists  in  thinking  of  me  as  just  his  sister's  girl  friend. 
Connie  says  I  conceal  my  broken  heart  well.  She  didn't  even 
know  about  it  until  I  told  her. 
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I  ambled  up,  casual-like. 

"Heigh-ho,  Mr.  Detective.  Business  iss  fine.  Maybe  could 
I  interest  you  yet  in  some  slightly  puckered  weenies  this  p.x. ? ' ' 

He  shoved  his  hat  back  on  his  head  and  said,  "Hmn — I  want 
to  see  you,  Virginia." 

I  stopped  the  welcome  smile  and  waited.  When  anyone  calls 
me  that,  I  know  there  is  more  to  follow. 

" Maybe  you  can  help  us  out,"  he  continued.  "Broomer  and 
I  are  looking  for  a  certain  chap.  You're  so  near  the  entrance 
gate  here,  I  thought  possibly  you  might  have  seen  him  coming 
in.    Tall,  dark — wore  a  grey  suit,  soft  straw  hat,  white  shoes — " 

"See  him!"  Connie  broke  in.  "Did  we  ever.  I'm  sure  he 
bought  a  hot-dog  here.  A  very  handsome  man.  And  so  distin- 
guished and  important  looking.  Who  is  he!  What  do  you  want 
to  see  him  about?" 

But  Tom  ignored  all  her  questions  and  asked,  "Did  you  notice 
where  he  went?    Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him?" 

I  think  fast  in  an  emergency. 

' '  Oh,  look !  Over  there ! ' '  I  cried  and  started  off  on  a  run.  I 
knew  that  they  would  all  follow,  except  the  treasurer. 

"Stop!     Ginger,  wait,"  Tom  called. 

Well,  since  they  were  both  detectives  and  looked  it,  I  thought 
maybe  I'd  better  stop.  Tom  puffed  up  and  grabbed  me  by  the 
arm. 

"What  is  it?  Did  you  see  him?  You  gave  me  a  scare,  Ginger. 
Where  is  he?" 

He  held  my  arm  so  tightly  I  felt  that  his  fingers  were  bruising 
me,  but  it  was  sweet  and  I  wouldn't  have  done  anything  about 
it  intentionally,  but  when  I  stammered,  'No,  I  didn't  see  him," 
he  frowned  and  relaxed  his  hold. 

"What  are  you  pulling.  This  is  a  serious  matter,  kid.  We're 
wasting  time,  Jack.  Let's  get  on.  That  bird  is  around  some- 
where and  we  '11  find  him. 
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Was  I  sore !  Such  a  smarty.  Well,  he  could  go  and  hunt  for 
him,  and  if  he's  as  smart  as  I  think  he  is,  it  will  take  more  than 
two  cub  detectives  to  find  him. 

I  looked  down  at  my  arm  with  their  red  finger-marks.  He 
had  been  frightened  about  me.    Maybe  he — maybe — 

I  started  running  after  him.  "Oh,  Tom,  wait.  Wait,  I  can 
tell  you — " 

He  waited.  I  told  him  all  about  it,  the  whole  truth.  That  is, 
all  except  about  his  sister's  apparent  infatuation.  Even  if  Tom 
is  my  weakness,  Connie  is  my  best  girl  friend. 

"Well,  that's  it,  isn't  it?  He's  the  guy  who  stole  the  watch, 
isn't  he?  I  thought  so.  I  was  suspicious  of  him  from  the 
moment  I  saw  him. ' ' 

I  was  feeling  pretty  smart  and  well  satisfied  with  myself  when 
a  terrible  thought  struck  me.  I  saw  Connie  handing  over  the 
watch  to  the  Handsome  at  four  o'clock,  blissfully  unaware  that 
everything  wasn't  as  it  should  be. 

"Good  heavens!"  I  blurted  out.  "He  said  he'd  be  back  at 
four  for  the  watch,  Tom."  I  glanced  at  my  watch.  "It's  three- 
thirty,  Tom.  We've  just  a  half  hour.  Let's  separate.  Detective 
Broomer  can  scour  the  Fun  House  and  the  roller-coaster;  you 
go  through  Dinty  Moore's,  and  I'll  comb  the  picnic  grounds." 

"Nice  planning,  little  one.  But  am  I  going  to  be  responsible 
for  your  little  firey  bush  being  blown  off  by  a  gangster  ?  Not  on 
your  life.  We  '11  find  him.  You  get  back  to  the  stand  and  wait 
for  him.    We'll  be  close  by." 

"But  Tom,  I—" 

"Silence,  darling,"  he  silenced  me,  "if  you  expect  to  be  a 
detective's  wife,  you  will  have  to  learn  to  keep  still." 

"Tom!  Is  this  a  proposal?  Oh,  Tom,  on  the  park  grounds. 
With  a  full  moon  for  two  nights  and  me  right  next  door. ' ' 

My  heart  was  doing  sixty.  It  wasn't  turning  out  such  a  dull 
summer  after  all. 

"I'll  do  better  tonight,  precious.  It  took  more  than  a  full 
moon  to  give  me  nerve — " 
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"Excuse  me,"  Detective  Broomer  broke  in.  "But  can't  you 
postpone  that?" 

Tom  laughed.  I  laughed,  and  just  then  I  saw  him  getting 
into  a  boat  at  the  Swanee  River.    I  grabbed  Tom's  arm. 

"There,  in  that  boat.    Hurry."    And  off  we  started. 

"You  wait  here  at  the  entrance,  Jack,"  Tom  said  as  we  got 
into  the  waiting  boat.  We  bumped  along  slowly.  Once  inside 
the  tunnel,  Tom  put  his  arm  around  me.  A  moon  is  not  always 
a  necessity.  When  he  came  to  the  lighted  city,  Tom  kissed  me 
again  and  said,  "I'm  getting  out  here.  I'll  run  along  the  board 
walk  and  hop  into  his  boat." 

I  managed  to  pull  him  down  with  two  hands.    Spoil  my  plans ! 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Why,  I'd  be  scared  to  death 
here  alone,  Tom.    And  he  might — he  might  shoot  you." 

Tom  muttered  something  and  sat  down  again. 

Into  the  light — the  dark  and  the  light  again ;  each  time  just  a 
little  too  late  to  see  the  person  in  the  boat  ahead.  Then  we 
were  back  at  the  gate. 

Tom  looked  at  me  and  grinned.  "Your  hair  is  mussed, 
precious." 

"High  winds  on  the  seas,  darling,"  I  returned. 

Outside  we  scanned  the  grounds.  Detective  Broomer  came 
over  and  said  he  hadn't  seen  our  man  come  out.  Just  then  I 
spotted  him.  I  think  the  shoes  I  was  wearing  had  something  to 
do  with  it. 

' '  Quick,  Tom.    Over  there  by  the  Dinty  Moore  thing, ' '  I  cried. 

Honest,  it  must  have  been  a  picture;  me,  wearing  a  white 
waitress  apron,  doing  a  wild  chase,  and  Tom  panting  after. 

"Where  do  you  see  him?  Did  he  go  in  here?"  Tom  said,  as 
we  neared  the  stand. 

There  by  the  barker's  stand  stood  the  old  reliable,  Tubby. 

"Well,  Tubby,"  said  Tom.  "I  didn't  know  you  went  in  for 
amusement  parks."  Tom  was  being  patronizing.  He  never  did 
like  Tubby,  and  I  think  I  know  why  now. 

Tubby  looked  at  me,  or  at  my  mussed  hair. 
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" Tubby,  IVe  been  chasing  you  for  the  last  thirty  minutes,"  I 
said.    "What  did  you— " 

"Chasing  Tubby !"  Tom  was  incredulous.  "Virginia,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  haven't  seen  the  thief  ?" 

"The  thief?  Of  course  I  didn't  see  him.  I  was  hunting  for 
Tubby.' ' 

Tom  gave  me  an  awful  icy  stare.  "Well,  you'll  excuse  me 
now  that  I've  helped  you  find  him.  I  hope  you  enjoy  yourselves. 
If  I  had  the  change,  I'd  give  you  twenty  cents  for  the  merry-go- 
round.  I'll  toddle  on  and  pick  me  up  a  thief  or  two."  And 
honest,  he  really  started  off. 

I  made  a  grab  for  him  and  stopped  him.  '  *  Teh,  tch ! "  I  said. 
"Take  it  easy,  Tom."  And  turning  to  Tubby  I  said:  "Did  you 
do  what  I  told  you  to?" 

"I  did,  my  love,  and — " 

"Correction.  I'm  not  your  love.  I'm  Tommy's."  And  I 
boldly  took  his  arm.    "Where  is  he  now,  Tubby?" 

"Ginger,  for  heaven's  sake!"  Tom  was  beginning  to  be  a 
problem.    Tubby  saved  the  day,  and  maybe  an  engagement. 

"Your  man  in  grey  has  been  in  here  since  two  o'clock.  He 
told  the  barker  to  let  him  know  when  it  is  a  quarter  to  four. 
And  here  I  am  right  on  the  job.  Am  I  a  sleuth,  or  am  I  a 
sleuth?" 

"He  didn't  see  you  following  him?"  I  asked. 

' '  Nary  a  sight. ' ' 

"Sure?" 

"Sure." 

' '  Then  you  're  a  sleuth,  and  we  'd  better  get  back  to  the  stand. 
Since  there  has  been  no  disturbance,  he'll  be  coming  back  for 
the  watch." 

Tom  looked  a  little  groggy.  "I'm  beginning  to  see  the  light. 
Well,  it's  your  show.    Carry  on,  darling." 

It  was  ten  minutes  to  four  o'clock  when  we  got  back  to  the 
stand.  Tom  and  Tubby  stood  over  by  the  place  where  you  get 
your  pennies — only  you  really  don't;  because  I  asked  for  mine 
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the  first  day  I  was  out  here,  and  the  man  who  runs  the  thing 
got  smart. 

I  went  around  behind  the  counter. 

Connie  was  as  mad  as  the  March  Hare — or  the  Hatter  or 
somebody. 

"Ginger  Boland,"  very  haughtily  she  began,  "I'll  thank  you 
to  take  your  day's  pay  and  go  home.  I've  managed  alone  since 
two  o'clock  and  I  can — " 

"Oh,  think  nothing  of  it,  dearie,"  I  returned  very  breezy- 
like.  "I've  had  a  busy  afternoon.  First,  a  good-looking  brute 
comes  along  to  buy  a  hot-dog,  and  goes  off  without  his  watch. 
Then  a  handsome  detective  drops  from  headquarters  looking  for 
a  thief,  and — " 

"Ginger!  If  I've  ever  been  a  friend  of  yours  it  was  all  a 
mistake.  Please  excuse  me  and  try  to  forget  it.  I  apologize 
and—" 

"Ah,  excuse  me,  Miss  Harrison."  It  was  the  thief.  "My 
watch,  please.    And  if  you  are  ready  now — " 

Stalling  for  time,  I  cried,  "Connie  isn't  going  with  you,  and 
besides — " 

Then  Connie  popped  from  beneath  the  counter  and  stuttered, 
"Why — why  the  watch — the  watch  is  gone.  Ginger,  the  watch!" 
She  was  white. 

"Gone!"  I  said  stupidly. 

"Gone!"  the  stranger  fairly  shouted.  "Now,  listen,  baby, 
you  can't  pull  that  on  me." 

His  face  was  clouded.  I've  never  seen  a  picture  of  Mephis- 
topheles,  but  I  think  this  chap  could  have  posed  for  that  old 
boy.    He  leaned  across  the  counter. 

"I  know  you've  got  it,  kid.     Come  across,  if  you're  wise." 

"But — it  really  has  disappeared."    Connie  whimpered. 

Quickly  he  whipped  a  revolver  from  his  pocket  and  pointed  it 
at  Connie.    She  screamed.    I  am  not  the  hysterical  type. 

"Don't,"  I  yelled.     "Don't  shoot.    I've  got  the  watch." 
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It  worked.  He  lowered  the  gun  and  turned  to  me.  In  that 
moment,  Tubby,  or  Jack  or  maybe  Tom,  knocked  him  on  the 
head  from  behind  and  he  did  the  passing  out  act  quickly. 

It  must  have  been  Jack  who  took  him  away,  because  Tom  was 
in  the  stand  with  his  arms  around  me.  Foolish  things  he  said 
to  me — about  me  being  brave  and  clever  and  sweet.  And  I 
loved  it.  Then  I  heard  someone  sniffle.  I  raised  my  head  from 
Tom's  shoulder,  and  there  was  Connie,  crying. 

She  looked  at  me.    i  i  Oh,  Ginger,  can  you  ever  forgive  me  f ' ' 

"Well,  I  always  do,  don't  I ?" 

"But  I  was  such  a  fool.    To  believe  in  him!" 

"I  can  easily  see  how  you  would.  He  was  very  good-looking. ' ' 

Tom  pinched  my  arm. 

"I  say,  if  I  can  break  into  this  family  gathering,  let's  close 
shop  and  go  home."  It  was  Tubby,  hopping  around  Connie 
like  a  sympathetic  puppy. 

We  all  agreed,  and  began  to  clean  up  the  place.  Then  Connie, 
that  responsible  Connie  suddenly  asked,  "But  what  about 
Marcie  ? ' ' 

"Marcie  is  here  right  now."  And  sure  enough  there  was 
Marcie.  Same  old  girl.  No,  not  the  same.  On  the  ring  finger  of 
her  left  hand  was  a  platinum  band.  Behind  her  was  the  Price- 
less.   Nice  enough  man  in  his  way,  I  suppose. 

"We're  going  to  take  the  stand  this  very  minute,"  she  said. 
"You  don't  know  how  lonesome  I  have  been  for  this  place." 

Connie  and  I  exchanged  glances. 

"We're  just  leaving,  Marcie,  and  you're  twenty  pounds  of 
wieners  to  the  good." 

In  the  car  Connie  shuddered  and  said,  "I  hope  I  never  see 
that  place  again." 

'Well,  now,  it  didn't  do  me  up  so  bad;  and  I  certainly  learned 
a  lot."    I  snuggled  contentedly  beside  Tom. 

We  drove  in  silence  for  some  time.  Finally  Tom  said,  "You 
enlisted  Tubby  when  he  stopped  to  talk  to  you;  and  that's  when 
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you  gave  him  the  watch,  isn't  it?  But  what  made  you  suspicious 
in  the  first  place ! ' ' 

" Don't  laugh  or  smile  and  I'll  tell  you.  He  took  onions  on 
his  hot-dog.    Eeal  gentlemen  never  do  that.    I  found  that  out. ' ' 

I  shut  my  eyes.    I  was  suddenly  a  little  tired. 


Small  Perfect  Things 

How  strange,  the  little  perfect  things 
Which  time  finds  on  her  way; 
In  colors — meadowlark's  brown  wings; 
The  flush  of  breaking  day; 

A  purple  lilac;  dappled  glow 
Of  sun  on  walls  of  white; 
A  corridor  of  trees;  the  snow 
Of  peonies  at  night. 

Small  perfect  scenes — as  fields  of  grain 
Which  move  with  morning's  breeze; 
And  valley  grasses  lush  with  rain; 
Low  clouds  a  hand  might  seize! 

In  thought — exulting  moods  that  rise 
And  drown  us  in  their  light; 
A  dream;  accomplishment  that  lies 
Within  or  out  of  sight: 

How  strange,  each  small  and  perfect  thing 
Some  unseen  hand  has  wrought, 
That,  coming  gladly,  I  might  bring 
Some  part  of  all  I  sought! 

— T.  E.  Kane 


AESTHETIC  REGENERATION 

Henky  R.  Makshall,  Law  3 

It  is  a  deep  psychological  truth  that  when  man's  sense  of 
values  is  disturbed,  when  the  tempo  of  his  existence  is 
suddenly  shattered,  the  processes  of  recoupment  and  read- 
justment are  inevitably  portrayed  in  his  modes  of  artistic  ex- 
pression. Thus  it  was  that  our  post-war  literature,  drama,  and 
art  reflected  a  darkening  strain  of  cynicism,  disillusionment, 
and  materialism,  a  proportional  decline  in  moral  tone  and  an 
almost  utter  dearth  of  spiritual  content.  As  in  the  Restoration 
period,  virtue  was  an  object  of  ridicule,  ideals  were  proper 
targets  for  sarcastic  wit,  vulgarity  and  moral  laxity  became 
synonymous  with  glamor  and  propriety.  The  terrible  holocaust 
of  war  seemed  to  have  cut  off  past  from  present,  to  have  severed 
the  world  from  the  accumulated  tradition  of  time.  There  were 
now  only  two  periods  of  history:  pre-war,  now  so  remote,  so 
unreal,  a  shimmering  mirage  of  false  values  and  gaudy  tinsel ; 
and  post-war — a  stark  reality.  Civilization  was  afflicted  with 
the  sickening  wave  of  nausea  that  assails  one  who  stands  over 
an  open  grave  and  seems  to  sense  the  chilling  presence  of  Death 
at  his  shoulder.  "All  else  is  fled" — Life  is  a  dream,  only  Death 
is  real.  Those  ideals  which  before  had  been  glittering  and 
lustrous  were  forgotten;  where  the  goddess  smiled  gaped  a  grin- 
ning skeleton.  The  halo  and  the  glory  of  the  past  had  vanished ; 
the  old  ways  were  anathema.  Hope  was  illusion,  faith  was 
superstition,  and  wisdom  was  folly.  Such  was  the  new  creed. 
Man  turned  from  the  collected  lore  of  the  ages  and  set  himself 
to  build  anew. 

The  new,  however — the  new  fiction,  the  new  drama,  the  new 
art  and  music — fashioned  with  callous  realism  and  by  irreverent 
hands,  was  wholly  unsatisfying.  It  was  harsh;  it  lacked  feeling, 
warmth,  substantiality;  but  it  was,  we  assured  ourselves,  true; 
il  was  real.    No  longer  would  we  delude  ourselves  with  pretty 
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fancies  and  idealisms.  There  seemed  to  be  something  noble  and 
courageous  in  this  new  dogma  of  intellectual  freedom  and  moral 
indifference.  We  would  no  longer  bow  down  to  the  precedents 
and  traditions  of  the  past.  We  were  free — free  to  live  as  we 
would,  to  express  our  personalities,  to  smash  the  hitherto 
sanctified  shibboleths  of  propriety.  We  were  the  masters  of  our 
destiny,  and  we  set  about  with  a  fierce  abandon  on  our  mission 
of  aesthetic  sabotage. 

Ensued  the  jazz  era,  the  high-pressure  period  of  living.  Every 
phase  of  our  life — political,  social,  economic,  cultural,  religious, 
reflected  a  cynical  tone.  Decorum  and  discrimination  were  flung 
to  the  winds ;  a  crass  materialism  was  the  order  of  the  day.  A 
reckless  and  vulgar  spirit  comparable  only  to  the  degeneracy 
that  marked  the  impending  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire  per- 
vaded our  moral  life.  For  a  decade  we  lived  at  a  hectic  and  a 
destructive  tempo.  We  were  in  constant  quest  of  new  thrills, 
novel  diversions,  fresh  pleasures  and  sensations.  Obscenity  was 
not  only  tolerated ;  it  was  sought  after.  So  passed  the  hey-day 
of  pragmatism,  free  love,  speakeasies,  bond-selling,  wildcat 
schemes,  the  Charleston,  barbaric  jazz,  bobbed  hair,  satirical 
drama,  red-hot  mamas,  synthetic  gin,  over-expansion,  the  full 
dinner  pail  and  Republican  prosperity. 

The  ancient  adage  about  the  ill  wind  applies  most  admirably 
to  the  great  depression  and  the  reaction  which,  we  believe,  is 
setting  in.  It  brought  misery,  suffering,  despair  and  tragedy  to 
millions,  but  it  did  bring  us  "back  to  earth"  most  effectively. 
It  swept  away  our  smug,  artificial  standard  of  values.  It 
branded  as  plain  avarice  the  acquisitiveness  we  had  been  taught 
to  admire  as  ambition;  it  exposed  our  entire  scheme  of  living  as 
cheap,  tawdry,  contemptible;  it  re-instilled  in  us  qualities  of 
sympathy,  humility,  and  sensitivity  to  the  genteel.  It  taught  as 
the  great  social  truth  that  we  are  a  society  of  individuals  rather 
than  an  individualist  society.  It  discredited  and  labelled  as  an 
economic  fallacy  as  well  as  a  moral  untruth  the  gospel  of  un- 
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restrained  individualism — which  is  nothing  more  than  socially 
sanctioned  piracy. 

Great  social  and  economic  catastrophies,  radical  changes  in 
modes  of  thought  and  living  cannot  fail  to  affect  artistic  stan- 
dards. These  standards  reflect,  inevitably,  our  current  moral 
and  intellectual  temper.  In  periods  of  unhealthy  prosperity 
they  are  wont  to  sag  to  the  level  of  the  vulgar,  the  sensational, 
the  bizarre.  In  following  periods  of  storm  and  stress,  of  social 
experiment  and  reconstruction,  they  invariably  seek  the  level  of 
former  attainment.  We  then  learn  our  own  folly  and  take  on  a 
new  respect  for  the  sound,  secure  tenets  of  old.  These  offer  us 
a  haven,  a  substantial  basis,  a  comforting  assurance  we  cannot 
find  in  the  flux  and  flow  of  our  own  harried  existence.  We 
realize,  as  men  have  done  in  every  age  past,  that  we  are  not 
sufficient  unto  ourselves  and  that  humanity  simply  does  not  cut 
itself  off  from  tradition  at  a  single  stroke,  cyclopean  as  it  may 
be.  Follows  then  a  restoration  of  the  scale  of  values  which 
generations  of  men  have  slowly  and  wisely  formulated  by  the 
process  of  judicious  selection,  and  which  have  been  winnowed 
by  the  flails  of  time. 

We  may  note  one  gratifying  evidence  of  a  trend  towards 
sanity  in  the  field  of  entertainment.  Not  long  ago,  the  discrimi- 
nating patron  of  the  movie  or  the  drama,  and  even  the  radio 
listener  found  it  almost  impossible  to  secure  suitable  fare  for 
his  exacting  standards.  Theater  entertainment  consisted  mainly 
in  sophisticated  farce,  insipid  musical  comedies,  and  gangster 
thrillers.  The  legitimate  stage  was  virtually  unknown  except 
in  the  very  large  cities,  and  even  here  it  consisted  largely  of 
satirical  or  modern  triangle  plays.  The  classics  of  the  ages  were 
almost  universally  ignored.  The  radio  gave  us  little  but  "hot- 
cha"  rhythms,  inane  comedy,  and  resuscitated  ragtime.  That 
the  public  might  be  possessed  of  a  desire  for  anything  other 
than  superficiality  and  nonsense  seemed  not  to  occur  to  those 
who  minister  to  our  entertainment  needs. 
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In  the  middle  west  we  have  witnessed  a  fairly  successful 
revolt  against  undiluted  frivolity.  And  there  is  evidence  of 
further  success  in  the  future. 

A  few  years  ago  the  distinguished  actor,  Walter  Hampden, 
packed  his  trunks  and  carried  great  classic  revivals  out  to  the 
people  of  the  plains  and  the  prairies.  Crowds  thronged  to  audi- 
toriums darkened  and  deserted  for  years  to  thrill  to  his  superb 
characterizations  of  the  magnificent  Cyrano,  the  neurotic  Ham- 
let, the  lovable  Caponsacchi,  the  mighty  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
Katherine  Cornell  brought  us  " Romeo  and  Juliet' '  and  the 
beautiful  love  story  of  the  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street.  Win- 
some Helen  Hayes  captivated  audiences  with  the  tragic  story  of 
Mary  of  Scotland. 

The  newly-kindled  flame  spread  swiftly  to  the  movies,  the 
largest  medium  of  public  entertainment.  Hollywood  producers 
were  frightened  from  lethargic  complacency  by  a  nation-wide 
revolt  against  their  soggy  and  sordid  productions.  But  "  would 
the  public  respond  to  higher  levels  of  theatrical  fare?"  was 
their  perplexed  query.  "Little  Women"  and  other  sweet  and 
wholesome,  if  not  epic,  stories  of  simple  American  life,  such  as 
Anne  of  Green  Gables,  Girl  of  the  Limberlost,  Peck's  Bad  Boy, 
and  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  furnished  the  answer. 

Historical  lore  furnished  an  almost  unplumbed  field  for  ex- 
ploitation. The  distinguished  George  Arliss  added  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  The  Iron  Duke  (Wellington),  and  Voltaire  to  his 
imposing  repertoire.  The  most  prominent  theatrical  family, 
John,  Lionel,  and  Ethel  Barrymore,  appeared  together  in  the 
story  of  the  mad  monk,  Rasputin.  Catherine  the  Great,  Queen 
Christina,  and  a  splendid  film  version  of  the  Barretts  followed. 
Following  his  finished  portrayal  of  Nero  in  "Sign  of  the  Cross" 
Charles  Laughton  proceeded  to  organize,  produce,  and  play  the 
major  role  of  Henry  VIII — a  pronounced  success. 

Satisfied  now  with  the  answer  to  their  question,  Hollywood 
film  companies  reached  boldly  into  the  past  for  the  literary 
gems  of  the  ages,  and  with  their  technical  genius  and  a  splendid 
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coterie  of  players,  breathed  magic  life  into  them.  Les  Miser- 
ables,  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  Dr.  Jekyll,  The  Little  Min- 
ister, Tolstoy's  Kesurrection  and  many  others  pleased  and 
delighted  their  audiences.  Devotees  of  Dickens  achieved  a  great 
ambition  when  they  saw  his  immortal  characters,  Micawber, 
Aunt  Betsy  Trotwood,  Uriah  Heep,  Peggoty,  little  Emily,  and 
the  best  loved  boy  of  fiction,  David  Copperfield,  endowed  with 
flesh  and  reality.  Great  Expectations  followed  soon,  and  A  Tale 
of  Two  Cities  and  the  rollicking  Pickwickian  gentlemen  are 
promised.  Lately  released  or  in  production  are  The  Crusades, 
The  Three  Musketeers,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Twelfth  Night, 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  others. 

The  public  was  gently  inoculated  with  grand  opera  in  Grace 
Moore's  epochal  picture,  One  Night  of  Love.  Miss  Moore's 
second  picture,  only  slightly  inferior,  has  been  shown,  and  a 
third  is  in  process  of  production.  A  host  of  stars  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  are  now  in  Hollywood  under  contract 
for  films  with  an  operatic  background :  petite  Lily  Pons,  queen 
of  coloratura  sopranos,  beautiful  Gladys  Swarthout,  Helen 
Jepson,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rethberg.  For  the  past  two  or  three 
seasons  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Company  has  made  triumphal 
tours  throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  was 
accorded  an  enthusiastic  reception  in  Omaha.  And  on  the  eve- 
ning of  August  23  last,  a  crowd  of  fifteen  thousand  packed  the 
Creighton  Stadium  to  hear  the  Midwest  Music  Festival,  a  color- 
ful panorama  of  music  of  every  variety,  featured  by  the  gra- 
cious presence  of  Mary  McCormick  of  Chicago  Civic  Opera 
renown. 

Two  years  ago  discriminating  tastes  were  courted  with  radio 
broadcasts  of  matinees  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  as 
much  of  an  innovation  at  that  time  as  readings  from  the 
Odyssey  in  the  original  might  have  been.  The  results  must  have 
been  encouraging,  for  the  programs  were  resumed  last  year.  A 
series  of  radio  plays  featuring  stage  and  screen  luminaries  was 
recently  inaugurated.     Another  bold  step  was  taken  when  an 
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attempt  was  made  to  soothe  America's  ruffled  nerves  by  giving 
favor  to  an  Opera  Guild  presenting  condensed  versions  of 
favorite  operas  in  English.  Mr.  Lawrence  Tibbett,  Mr.  Jan 
Pearce,  Mr.  Frederick  Yeagle,  and  Miss  Grace  Moore,  Lily 
Pons,  Helen  Jepson,  Gladys  Swarthout,  Eose  Bampton,  Jessica 
Dragonette,  and  Helen  Marshall  appeared  on  regularly  spon- 
sored programs. 

Indications  drawn  from  long  columns  of  tables  and  statistics 
point  to  gradual  gains  in  economic  recovery.  That  is  well. 
Equally  as  heartening  to  many,  however,  are  those  unmistakable 
signs  of  this  regeneration  of  aesthetic  sensibility,  this  nigh  uni- 
versal trend  toward  refinement  and  discriminating  choice  in 
recreational  tastes.  It  suggests  a  soberer,  saner  national  temper, 
a  rejuvenation  of  fidelity  to  a  nobler  scale  of  values,  a  larger 
perspective,  and  a  more  virile  moral  tone.  These  things  are  at 
least  as  requisite  to  a  full-rounded  life  as  the  means  of 
sustenance. 


Looking  Through  a  Slit  at  Winter 


Gray  is  the  gloom;  the  skies  are  overcast. 

And  naked  skeletons  of  trees 

Are  robed  in  soft  white  gowns. 

While  on  the  ground, 

Beaten  by  the  feet  of  children, 

The  crust  of  snow  is  shattered  into  dust, 

While  a  wailing  wind 

Swirls  it  into  their  glowing  faces. 

— Norman  Bolker 


YOUNG  LOVE  BY  A  NOSE 

Tom  Leddy,  U.  C.  Special 

The  young  man  with  the  binoculars  was  cross.  The  coop 
atop  the  grandstand,  just  large  enough  for  the  young 
man,  his  binoculars  and  the  microphones,  was  like  an 
oven,  and  a  messenger  now  returning  from  the  lunch  counter 
below  the  stands  had  taken  his  time  on  the  errand.  The  lad, 
sensing  a  lost  tip,  sprang  into  abrupt  zeal.  Beer  splattered  on 
white  buck  shoes. 

"Watch  out!"  yelled  the  young  man.  "Look  what  you're 
doing. ' ' 

Simultaneously  in  the  stands  beneath  a  half  dozen  loud- 
speakers shouted,  "Watch  out!  Look  what  you're  doing." 
From  a  pole  near  the  judge's  stand,  in  the  pari-mutuel  enclo- 
sure, in  the  paddock  and  in  the  jockeys'  dressing  room  metallic 
throats  blared  in  unison : 

' i  Watch  out !    Look  what  you  're  doing. ' ' 

' '  Good  grief ! ' '  the  young  man  breathed,  leaping  to  the  micro- 
phone. Red  of  face  he  hastily  switched  off  the  public  address 
system. 

In  stall  No.  7  of  the  paddocks  Eed  Herald  was  being  saddled. 
The  trainer  leaned  against  the  partition.  In  tweed  trousers 
tucked  into  cowhand  boots  and  with  his  moon-like,  yokel  face  he 
did  not  look  like  a  crook.  The  jockey,  a  freckled  youngster, 
took  his  place  in  Eed  Herald's  stall.    The  trainer  turned  to  him. 

"Now  listen  here  to  me,  sonny,  I  don't  want  no  mistakes  in 
this  heat,  and  I  don't  want  no  alibis." 

The  youth  had  a  poker  face.  From  the  tone,  he  knew  what 
was  coming,  but  he  did  not  alter  his  boyish  grin.  He  replied 
with  a  slight  nod. 

The  man  continued:  "You  know  as  well  as  me  that  Big  Red 
here  can  canter  around  all  the  dogs  in  this  field,  so  you  won't 
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have  no  hard  time  doing  like  I  say.  I  want  you  all  to  get  the 
jump  at  the  barrier  and  shake  Eed  up  till  you're  leading  the 
pack  and  on  the  inside  rail.  Then  wait  till  Crusader  comes 
along.  You  lay  Red  alongside  Crusader  and  stay  right  there  no 
matter  what  happens,  boot  to  boot  on  the  inside." 

The  boy  began  to  understand.  Crusader  was  the  favorite  in 
the  race.  His  was  to  be  the  task  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  favorite 
did  not  win. 

The  trainer  continued :  ' '  You  go  clean  down  the  back  stretch 
thataway  and  when  you  come  to  the  turn,  swing  wide,  plenty 
wide;  carry  Crusader  plumb  to  the  outside  rail.  Eemember 
what  I  say,  Crusader's  got  plenty  late  speed,  specially  at  six 
furlongs,  so  if  the  top  horse  ain't  got  anyway  fifteen  lengths  on 
you  when  you  come  to  the  stretch,  take  Crusader  wide  again  and 
lay  your  bat  on  his  nose." 

The  boy's  eyelids  quivered.  This  was  pretty  raw  work.  He 
remembered  the  look  the  presiding  judge  had  given  him  the  day 
before.  They  were  watching  him,  he  knew,  and  this  job  might 
be  the  finishing  touch.  He  resented,  too,  an  omission  in  the 
trainer's  statement.  It  was  plain  that  neither  Crusader,  the 
favorite,  nor  Red  Herald,  the  best  horse,  was  to  win.  The  horse 
for  which  they  were  arranging  a  victory  had  remained  unnamed. 
The  jockey  could  have  used  that  information.  From  the  tail  of 
his  eye  he  saw  a  green  felt  turban  in  the  crowd  at  the  paddock 
fence.  It  would  be  easy  to  signal  a  number  in  the  prearranged 
code. 

That  was  like  Old  Beefy;  ask  a  boy  to  risk  getting  set  down 
for  Lord  knows  how  long  and  not  give  him  a  chance  to  make  a 
piece  of  money  for  himself.  Well,  boat  races  were  all  in  the 
day's  work,  and,  if  he  wanted  any  more  mounts  from  the  Glen- 
oaks  Stable,  he  'd  obey  orders  and  pretend  he  liked  it. 

A  buzzer  sounded.  The  paddock  judge  called,  "Riders  up!" 
The  boy  was  lifted  into  the  saddle. 

The  loudspeaker  above  them  roared:  "Watch  out!  Look  what 
you're  doing." 
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The  lacl  went  white  under  his  freckles.  He  looked  full  at  the 
green  felt  turban,  then  askance  at  the  trainer.  Swiftly,  with  a 
jerk  at  his  cap,  he  flashed  a  number.  With  a  movement  of  his 
quirt  he  added,  "Lay  every  dime  on  it." 

The  debate  waxed  hot,  even  rancorous,  undamped  by  the 
cramped  quarters.  For  this  debate  was  not  being  held  in  a  hall ; 
it  was  taking  place  under  a  bald  dome  between  two  purple  ears. 

The  negative  had  the  floor:  Why  be  a  sap!  Everything  was 
fixed.  The  money,  thinly  spread,  was  placed  with  bookmakers 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Why  take  a  chance? 
All  he  had  to  do  was  to  sit  there  and  watch  Hustle  On  come 
home.  It  was  the  surest  thing  he  had  got  hold  of  in  a  long  time. 
Beefy  was  to  take  care  of  Eed  Herald  and  Crusader.  Would 
Beefy,  by  any  chance,  cross  him  up  ?  Sure  he  would,  if  there  was 
a  dime  in  it,  but  Beefy  wouldn't  cross  up  his  own  money.  It  was 
a  cinch.    Why  take  a  chance  of  spilling  it  ? 

The  affirmative  was  not  vanquished :  What  was  all  the  shoot- 
ing about?  What  chance  was  he  taking?  On  any  job,  he  always 
laid  a  little  bet  at  the  track  for  luck.  What  harm  would  it  do  ? 
Who'd  see  him? 

The  negative :  He  didn  't  know  who  'd  see  him.  Plenty  of  peo- 
ple at  the  track  knew  him,  knew  him  for  a  smart  money  player. 
Any  mention  by  him  of  Hustle  On  might  start  an  avalanche  of 
betting  which  would  knock  down  the  odds  and  take  most  of  the 
profits  from  the  job  he  and  Beefy  had  so  carefully  planned. 

The  man  made  his  decision :  Nuts,  he  was  getting  jittery.  He 
went  to  the  pari-mutuels  and  approached  a  two-dollar  window. 
"Hustle  On,"  he  said,  placing  the  money  on  the  counter. 

The  loudspeaker  in  the  rafters  shouted:  "Watch  out!  Look 
what  you  're  doing. ' ' 

The  man  with  the  purple  ears  snatched  up  his  money  and 
hurried  away. 

In  the  comparative  seclusion  of  a  far  corner  of  the  grandstand 
a  little  grey  man  hunched  over  a  printed  page.  From  his  absorp- 
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tion,  he  might  have  been  a  scientist  reading  a  monograph  by  a 
rival,  but  he  was  not.  He  was  the  cashier  of  one  of  the  city's 
largest  concerns,  and  at  the  moment  he  was  one  thousand 
dollars  short  in  his  accounts.  The  thousand  dollars,  almost  all 
of  it,  was  in  his  pockets.  Not  long  before  he  had  been  confident 
that,  leaving  the  race  track,  he  would  have  the  thousand  dollars 
to  replace  before  it  was  missed  and  an  additional  sum  for  his 
own  enjoyment.  Now  he  wasn't  so  sure.  His  system,  which  had 
seemed  to  him  infallible,  had  failed  on  the  first  two  races. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do.  He  was  into  it  now,  and  he 
had  to  go  on.  The  system  couldn't  fail  every  time.  He  pored 
over  the  form  sheet.  His  involved  computations  pointed  toward 
Shooting  Star  as  the  probable  winner.  He  went  downstairs  to 
the  pari-mutuels. 

He  recognized  the  big  man  with  the  purple  ears  ahead  of 
him  at  the  window.  He  had  often  seen  him  at  bookmakers' 
establishments  about  the  city  where  the  little  man  went  to  listen 
as  races  were  called  and  to  make  mental  bets,  testing  and  devel- 
oping his  system.  In  the  poolrooms  the  big  fellow  was  known 
as  Old  Death-and-Taxes,  indicating  the  degree  of  certainty  he 
demanded  before  risking  a  wager.  The  little  grey  man  strained 
his  ears  to  catch  the  name  of  the  horse  on  which  the  other  was 
placing  his  money. 

" Hustle  On,"  said  the  big  man. 

"Watch  out!  Look  what  you're  doing,"  called  the  loud- 
speaker. 

The  little  grey  man  darted  away  from  the  window  to  think  it 
over. 

The  system  was  no  good ;  that  was  clear.  Twice  it  had  failed, 
and  now  this  ill  omen  of  a  warning  voice  as  he  was  on  the  point 
of  making  the  third  bet.  But  Old  Death-and-Taxes,  the  sure 
thing  bettor,  was  backing  Hustle  On.  Hustle  On,  he  remembered, 
was  quoted  at  fifteen  to  one.  One  thousand  dollars  at  fifteen  to 
one.  My  word !  He  hurried  to  a  fifty-dollar  window  and  stacked 
bills  on  the  counter.    "Hustle  On,"  he  stuttered. 
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He  never  quite  understood  the  nature  of  the  forces  he  had 
unleashed.  Presently  the  crowd  in  the  betting  enclosure  was 
buzzing.  One  name  was  on  everyone's  lips.  He  caught  scraps 
of  conversation. 

"Hey,  did  you  hear  somebody  laid  five  G's  on  Hustle  On?" 

' '  Five  f    I  heard  it  was  ten. ' ' 

"They've  put  that  sleeper  over  before  at  a  long  price." 

"Nobody's  laying  important  sugar  like  that  without  they 
know  what  they're  doing." 

When  next  the  little  grey  man  looked  at  the  big  board  in  the 
infield  the  odds  on  Hustle  On  had  dropped  to  three  to  one. 

The  young  man  with  the  wavy  hair  and  the  girl  in  the 
amethyst  boucle  suit  sat  in  the  grandstand  with  a  sack  of  pea- 
nuts between  them.    He  was  perusing  a  Eacing  Form. 

"It's  like  this,  honey,"  he  said.  "There  are  only  two  horses 
to  be  considered  in  this  race.  Crusader  seems  to  be  the  better  bet. 
Evidently  most  of  the  people  out  here  are  of  the  same  opinion." 
He  pointed  to  the  board  in  the  infield  where  the  odds  were 
posted.  Crusader  was  three  to  two.  "Crusader's  the  favorite, 
but  Red  Herald  seems  to  me  to  have  the  better  record.  I  don't 
think  so  much  of  his  chances  today,  because  this  is  his  first  start 
in  this  meet,  but  it's  between  those  two." 

"It's  all  very  complicated,  isn't  it,  dear?" 

"Well,  yes,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  to  be  taken  into  account, 
but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  Crusader's  worth  a  bet." 

"But  we  haven't  the  money,  have  we?" 

"Certainly  we  have.  I  have  my  whole  week's  pay  with  me." 
He  arose.    "I  think  I'll  put  ten  dollars  on  Crusader  to  win." 

"Don't,  dear,  please.  We've  already  lost  more  than  we  can 
afford.    Think  what  you're  doing." 

The  loudspeaker  yelled:  "Watch  out!  Look  what  you're 
doing." 

The  man  sat  down  and  stared  at  the  flaring  horn.  i  i  Blow  me 
down,"  he  said. 
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"What  is  it?"  the  girl  asked. 

He  grinned.  "It's  just  superstition,  of  course,  but  the  coinci- 
dence of  that  thing  butting  in  with  exactly  the  same  thing  that 
you  were  saying.  No  horse  player  would  disregard  a  hunch  like 
that." 

"You  mean,  then,  that  you're  not  going  to  bet  on  Crusader 
after  all?" 

1 1 1  should  say  not !    Not  after  that. ' ' 

"Oh."  She  turned  to  look  appraisingly  at  the  hats  and 
gowns  in  the  adjacent  boxes.    He  picked  up  the  Racing  Form. 

"What  do  all  those  funny  figures  mean?"  she  asked  pres- 
ently, glancing  over  his  shoulder. 

' '  This  is  a  past  performance  chart.  I  '11  show  you  how  it  goes. 
Take  any  horse  in  this  race,  Hustle  On  here  for  instance.  You 
can  see  at  once  that  he's  nothing  to  write  home  about.  He's 
won  only  three  races  in  the  past  two  years.  You  can  see  on  the 
board  out  there  that  the  odds  are  fifteen  to  one  against  his  win- 
ning. In  his  last  start  he  ran  eighth  in  a  field  of  ten  horses ;  in 
the  race  before  he  finished  last;  the  time  before  that,  let's  see 
now — holy  smoke!"  He  peered  at  the  page  and,  for  a  space, 
was  silent.  "Look,  sweet,  there's  something  odd  here.  Hustle 
On  won  that  race  at  twenty  to  one.  Eight  races  before  that  one, 
he  won  at  twelve  to  one,  carrying  eight  pounds  more  weight  than 
he's  got  on  him  today.    I'll  bet  that  baby's  a  sleeper." 

"What's  a  sleeper?" 

"A  sleeper's  a  good  horse,  sometimes  a  cracking  good  horse, 
but  his  owners  allow  him  to  win  only  once  in  a  great  while. 
When  he  does  come  through,  he 's  a  long  shot  and  they  clean  up 
in  the  betting." 

"But  if  he  is  a  sleeper,  how  do  you  know  when  he'll  win?" 

He  laughed.    "You  don't  know.    That's  the  catch  in  it." 

A  swinging  panel  in  the  board  whirled  around,  displaying 
revised  quotations  in  the  odds.  Hustle  On  was  now  ten  to  one. 
The  young  man  gripped  the  girl 's  arm. 
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' '  Say,  a  good  big  chunk  of  money  went  on  Hustle  On  to  bring 
his  price  down  like  that.  By  George,  I'm  going  to  take  a  flyer 
on  that  skate. ' ' 

"You  won't  bet  much,  will  you?" 

He  was  moving  toward  the  aisle.  As  he  did  so,  the  odds  were 
changed  again;  Hustle  On  was  six  to  one.  He  paused  uncer- 
tainly, and  as  he  watched  new  odds  went  up.  Hustle  On  was 
three  to  one.    He  returned  to  his  seat. 

"No  use  betting  now,"  he  said.  "They'll  not  let  him  win  at 
that  short  price.    Well,  I  guess  we  won't  bet  on  this  race." 

The  horses,  restrained  to  a  walk  by  the  jockeys,  minced  past 
the  stands  parading  to  the  post. 

"My,  isn't  Number  7  a  beauty?    What  is  his  name?" 

He  consulted  the  program.  ' '  Number  7  f  That 's  Red  Herald. 
Say,  do  you  see  what's  happened?  Look!  I  chose  three  horses 
in  this  race  and  something  happened  to  change  my  mind  just  as 
I  was  on  the  verge  of  betting  on  two  of  them.  Do  you  know 
what  that  means?" 

"No,"  she  smiled. 

"Why,  it  means  that  the  third  horse  is  certain  to  win.  It's 
the  strongest  kind  of  a  hunch.  I'm  going  to  plunge  on  Red 
Herald!" 

"Oh,  dearest,  please!" 

But  he  was  already  in  the  aisle.  "Don't  worry,"  he  flung 
back,  as  he  hurried  down  the  steps.  "A  hunch  like  that  can't 
go  wrong." 

That  evening  there  was  a  fight  behind  stable  No.  14.  The 
man  in  the  cowhand  boots  and  the  man  with  the  purple  ears 
pummeled  each  other  to  the  accompaniment  of  yells  from  negro 
hostlers  and  jubilant  exercise  boys. 

That  evening  a  man,  looking  more  shrunken  and  grey  than 
ever,  sat  in  his  darkened  room,  waiting  for  that  which  was  to 
come. 
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That  evening  a  freckled  boy  and  an  elderly  woman  in  a  green 
felt  turban  boarded  a  southbound  Pullman.  "Course  we'll  be 
all  right,''  the  boy  was  saying.  "That  eleven  hundred  we 
knocked  off  this  afternoon  will  take  us  a  long  ways.  I  've  always 
wanted  to  see  Havana,  and  I  was  getting  mighty  tired  of  riding 
for  them  pirates." 

"But  Joey,  don't  you  reckon  the  word  will  get  to  Havana 
about  as  quick  as  us?" 

"Supposing  it  does.  I'll  always  get  mounts,  long  as  I  can 
boot  in  winners.  The  only  thing  is  nobody  will  trust  me  any- 
more to  ride  boat  races  for  them. ' ' 

That  evening  the  young  man  with  the  wavy  hair  and  the  girl 
celebrated  with  dinner  in  a  restaurant  so  expensive  that  it  had 
not  been  redecorated  in  the  modernistic  manner. 

1 '  I  think  I  've  been  wasting  my  talents  in  the  used  car  game, ' ' 
the  young  man  said  over  the  coffee.  "I  liked  three  horses  in 
that  race  and  they  finished  first,  second  and  third.    Not  bad!" 

"Yes,  but  Eed  Herald  won  only  by  a  nose,  and  you  said  the 
jockey  was  driving  as  though  his  life  depended  upon  it. ' ' 

' '  Well,  he  won.  No  fooling,  I  think  I  '11  go  into  this  thing  in  a 
big  way.  Why,  if  a  fellow  made  a  killing  like  this  afternoon's 
only  once  a  month,  that  wrould  be  pretty  fair  wages." 

She  smiled  across  the  table  at  this  overgrown  boy  whom  she 
had  engaged  to  coddle  and  protect  till  death  did  them  part.  She 
knew  exactly  where  that  money  was  going;  not  one  penny  of  it 
was  going  back  to  the  race  track. 

That  evening  a  young  man,  no  longer  carrying  binoculars,  but 
still  angry,  purchased  a  new  pair  of  white  buck  shoes. 


TOO  MANY  SHOES 

Joan  Finley,  Duchesne  2 

It  doesn't  matter  about  the  girl's  name  .  .  .  nor  the  boy's 
either.  They  weren't  important.  But  the  fact  that  rain 
dripped  from  the  neon  sign  that  hung  outside  the  funny 
Jittle  tea  room  was  important  .  .  .  important  because  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  rain  they  wouldn't  have  been  there  .  .  . 
sitting  opposite  each  other  at  a  red  table  with  a  black  border 
all  around  its  edge.  All  the  tables  in  the  tea  room  were  like 
that,  only  it  wasn't  a  tea  room  really,  just  a  plain  ordinary 
cafe  that  smelled  like  pancakes  and  coffee,  even  after  breakfast 
had  been  over  for  hours.  The  boy,  whose  name  isn't  important, 
was  talking  to  the  girl. 

"So  you  see  that's  how  it  is.  It  isn't  that  I  still  don't  think 
you're  swell  and  awfully  pretty  and  all  that  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  well, 
I  just  don't  know  when  it  happened,  but  all  of  a  sudden  I  just 
didn't  care  any  more.  You  do  see,  don't  you?  You  do  know 
what  I  mean?  It's  been  great,  and  I  won't  ever  forget  you. 
Honest  I  won't.  You're  the  first  girl  I  ever  felt  that  way  about. 
But  it's  like  when  the  leaves  drop  off  the  trees  in  the  fall.  No 
matter  how  much  you  want  to  put  them  back  on,  you  never  can, 
and  somehow  you  just  know  it's  over.  You  understand,  don't 
you?" 

The  girl,  whose  name  isn't  important,  dug  her  finger  nail  into 
the  soft  lacquer  on  the  table.  It  made  a  little  oval  groove  on  the 
damp,  red  surface.  She  didn't  lift  her  eyes,  but  kept  watching 
her  hands,  and  looking  at  the  coffee  in  the  thick  cups  that  neither 
of  them  seemed  to  be  drinking.    Finally  she  spoke. 

"Yes,  I  understand.  It's  just  one  of  those  things.  I  rather 
expected  it,  and  it's  all  right.  I  don't  mind."  Were  these  the 
things  one  said,  she  wondered.  No,  it  didn't  matter.  It  didn't 
matter  that  her  heart  hurt  inside  her,  and  everything  went 
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suddenly  bleak  and  empty.  He  had  said  .  .  .  what  had  he  said  1 
"The  only  girl,"  "leaves  on  the  trees,' '  and  "you  know  that  it 
is  over."  He  was  telling  her  that  this  was  over — that  he  didn't 
love  her  anymore.  She  wanted  awfully  to  cry.  She  hadn't 
wanted  to  cry  as  much  since  the  time  the  boy  across  the  street 
stole  her  skates.  But  girls  didn't  do  that,  did  they?  Or  did 
they?  No,  they  laughed  it  off,  and  said,  "Well,  I'll  see  you 
again  sometime.  It  was  jolly  while  it  lasted."  That  was  what 
they  said,  and  she  was  saying  it  now,  laughing  at  the  boy  across 
from  her,  laughing  at  the  red  lacquered  table  and  the  cold  coffee. 
They  were  both  laughing. 

"And  I  was  so  afraid  you  wouldn't  understand,"  he  said, 
"and  here  you  felt  the  same  way  all  the  time." 

And  they  laughed  hard  and  long.  Yes,  a  good  joke,  she 
thought  ...  a  good  joke,  and  all  the  time  she  wanted  to  cry. 
What  about  the  new  dress  at  home  in  the  closet?  It  was  the 
loveliest  dress  she'd  ever  had.  But  she  wouldn't  be  going  to  the 
Prom  now.  Now  that  he  was  talking  all  this  stuff  about  leaves 
and  trees  and  things.  She  could  see  her  mother's  face  when  she 
told  her  she  wasn't  going  to  the  Prom.  It  would  be  full  of 
sympathy  and  disappointment.  Yes,  she  knew  how  it  would  be. 
Her  mother  liked  him  .  .  .  the  boy  across  the  red  table.  What 
was  it  his  family  had?  Yes,  she  remembered  .  .  .  prestige. 
That  was  it.  His  family  had  prestige,  and  she  wouldn't  be 
going  to  the  Prom  with  him,  or  any  place  ever  again,  because  it 
was  just  one  of  those  things,  and  he  didn't  love  her  anymore, 
although  he  said  he'd  never  forget  her.  Of  course  he  would. 
Tomorrow  he  wouldn't  remember  her  at  all,  even  though  she 
was  awful  pretty.  She'd  remember  him  though,  always  and 
forever.  But  what  good  did  that  do?  She'd  just  get  old  and 
die,  and  no  one  would  ever  know  or  care.  Perhaps  it  wouldn't 
be  so  bad  when  she  got  old.  Perhaps  she  wouldn't  miss  him 
then.  But  that  was  so  far  away  .  .  .  such  a  long  time  to  wait. 
She  was  thinking  of  the  shoes  she  would  have  to  wear  out  before 
she  was  old  enough  not  to  miss  him  .  .  .  hundreds  of  pairs 
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probably.  Shoes,  yes,  shoes  for  the  Prom  dress  .  .  .  gold  ones 
maybe.  But  then  she  wouldn't  be  going,  so  it  didn't  matter. 
Gold  shoes  would  be  nice  though  ...  in  case  she  did  go.  But 
she  wouldn't  because  she  had  a  broken  heart,  and  girls  with 
broken  hearts  didn't  wear  gold  shoes  .  .  .  not  right  away 
anyhow. 

"What  are  you  thinking?"  he  said. 

"About  shoes,"  the  girl  answered. 

"Oh,  I  thought  perhaps  you  were  thinking  that  maybe  you 
were  sorry  or  .  .  .  something  .  .  .  or  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  not  sorry,  not  one  bit.  Don't  fret  a  minute,  be- 
cause it's  as  you  said,  you  know,  about  the  trees  and  leaves  and 
.  .  .  well,  you  can't  put  the  leaves  back  on,  can  you?" 

"No,  I  guess  not,  but  I  was  thinking  ..." 

She  wasn't  listening  to  him.  Gold  shoes,  they  really  would 
be  nice.  Perhaps  missing  someone  wasn't  so  bad  after  all. 
Somehow  she  didn't  want  to  cry  as  much  now. 

"Shall  we  go?"  she  said. 

They  left  the  tea  room,  and  she  pulled  the  collar  of  her  shiny 
slicker  up  around  her  throat.  She  knew  how  she  looked.  She  'd 
seen  herself  in  the  glass  as  she  was  coming  out.  She  was  pleased 
with  the  effect.  The  boy  looked  rather  ridiculous  she  thought, 
standing  there  under  the  neon  sign,  with  his  hands  stuffed 
deeply  into  his  pockets.  A  drop  of  water  fell  from  the  sign  and 
hit  his  nose.    She  laughed. 

"Well,  goodbye.  I'll  see  you  again.  I  really  must  dash.  I'm 
going  to  buy  some  gold  shoes,  for  the  Prom."  She  was  gone 
down  the  street,  a  streak  of  red  raincoat  and  funny  little  hat. 
Laughing,  and  he  thought  she'd  be  broken  hearted.  Another 
drop  of  water  fell  on  his  nose.    He  felt  quite  foolish. 

She  walked  a  block  to  the  shoe  shop.  She  waited  for  a  clerk, 
very  patiently,  and  thought  all  the  time  that  this  was  really  a 
crisis  in  her  life.  She  had  a  broken  heart.  He  had  stopped 
loving  her,  and  after  all  you  couldn't  put  leaves  back  on  a  tree. 
Well  of  course  you  couldn't.    Anyone  knew  that,     Her  family 
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would  be  very  mute  and  understanding  when  she  told  them. 
They  would  sympathize,  and  look  long  and  lovingly  at  her, 
knowing  that  this  must  really  be  a  terrible  interlude  in  her  life. 

"May  I  help  you,  madam?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Yes,  certainly  .  .  .  the  gold  shoes  in  the  window, 
please.  I'd  like  to  try  them  on  .  .  .  the  ones  with  no  toes,  and 
very  little  heel."  She  looked  up  at  him.  He  smiled.  No,  it 
couldn't  be.  But  it  was  .  .  .  the  boy  she  had  met  up  at  the  Lake 
in  the  summer  .  .  .  the  one  all  the  girls  thought  was  "simply 
marvelous. ' ' 

"How  surprising  to  see  you,"  she  was  saying.  And  to  her- 
self, "He  is  quite  handsome  .  .  .  charming  in  fact,  and  so 
brown  from  the  sun." 

"How  exciting,  seeing  you,"  he  was  saying.  And  to  himself, 
"Here  is  the  girl." 

They  talked  for  several  minutes  about  people  and  places.  He 
said  something  about  his  father's  bank,  and  a  lack  of  funds — 
college  and  night  school.  She  said  something  about  coming  to 
the  house  for  dinner  the  next  night.  Oh,  and  the  gold  shoes. 
She  must  try  them  on.  She  did.  They  were  quite  ravishing  on 
her  slim  feet.  She  would  take  them.  As  she  was  leaving  she 
looked  back  over  her  shoulder,  and  said, 

"Don't  forget  tomorrow  night  at  seven.  We  will  be  expecting 
you."  When  she  had  gone,  he  smiled  and  muttered  something 
to  himself  about  gold  shoes. 

She  walked  quickly  down  the  street,  holding  her  package 
tightly.  It  would  be  hard,  she  thought,  to  make  the  family 
understand  that  his  father  had  prestige.  But  after  all,  he  was  a 
banker,  even  if  his  bank  was  having  difficulties,  and  she  liked 
boys  ambitious  enough  to  go  to  night  school.  Of  course  she  did. 
But  the  family  would  come  around.  They'd  feel  quite  badly 
about  her  broken  heart.  A  girl  couldn't  live  a  shattered  life 
after  all.  Funny  about  her  heart  though.  She  didn't  feel  like 
crying  at  all  now.  That  really  was  quite  odd.  She  wondered 
how  the  dress  would  match  the  shoes.    There  probably  wouldn't 
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be  another  pair  of  gold  slippers  like  that  at  the  Prom,  for  of 
course  she  was  going  to  the  Prom  .  .  .  now  ...  He  was 
awfully  good  looking,  and  so  charming.  She  had  a  wild  desire 
to  skip,  but  it  didn't  seem  quite  proper  when  one  had  a  broken 
heart,  so  she  merely  walked  quietly  along,  hoping  she  wouldn't 
get  old  too  soon  so  that  she  might  have  dozens  of  pairs  of  gold 
shoes.     So  many  ...  too  many  shoes.     She  laughed. 


Lament  of  A  City  Dweller 

I  wish  that  I  were  free  to  act  and  move, 

Go  where  I  would,  do  what  I  want  to  do. 

But  Fortune,  like  a  snare,  holds  fast  and  binds 

Those  who  would  be  free  and  hampered  not. 

Perhaps  someday  I  will  slash  through  the  net  .  .  . 

Then  I  will  go 

Where  there  is  peace  and  time  and  space  and  strength. 

Where  one  can  see  the  sun  and  feathered  clouds 

Without  a  counterfeiting  vale  of  smoke, 

Where  one  can  see  the  vast  expanse  of  land 

And  listen  to  the  silence  undented. 

Where  one  can  walk  proudly  and  breathe  deeply, 

And  feel  velvet,  downy  breeze  sweep  through 

Spread  fingers,  moist  and  warm.     Where  one  can  smell 

The  tangy  sage,  the  pungent  grass  and  pines. 

There  I  would  have  a  chance  to  rest  awhile  .  .  . 

But  till  the  day  I  tear  away  my  bonds, 

My  joys  will  be  but  lies,  my  plans  but  dreams. 

And  I  will  be 

In  the  dingy,  jangling,  smoking,  smelling  city, 

Wishing  I  were  free. 

— Norman  Bolker 


THE  HUMOR  OF 
"THE  INCOMPARABLE  MAX" 

Patrick  B.  McAnany,  A.  B.,  '35 

The  eighteen-nineties,  a  decade  famous  for  its  glittering 
array  of  literary  stars  and  notorious  for  its  decadence 
and  toleration  of  novelties  in  art  and  ideas,  witnessed 
the  debut  of  Max  Beerbohm.  From  1896,  in  which  year  he  pub- 
lished a  thin  volume  of  essays  playfully  entitled  The  Works  of 
Max  Beerbohm,  to  the  present  day  his  star  has  continued  its 
ascent,  never  losing  its  brilliance,  but  increasing  in  that  quality 
it  has  possessed  from  the  first — an  illuminating  humor. 

As  a  writer  of  parodies  and  burlesque  Max  Beerbohm  stands 
supreme  in  the  literature  of  his  day.  It  is  a  form  "  which 
Beerbohm  has  refined  to  an  art  unequaled  since  Thackeray.' ' 
A  Christmas  Garland,  a  collection  of  short  stories  and  essays 
imitative  of  his  contemporaries,  not  only  ridicules  the  writers' 
styles  but  also  their  characteristic  views  and  attitudes.  The 
excellence  of  Beerbohm 's  mimicry  is  attested  by  one  of  his 
victims,  Henry  James,  who  confessed  "it  is  so  good  that  now, 
whenever  I  write,  I  have  the  uneasy  feeling  of  parodying 
myself. ' '  This  remark  also  indicates  the  geniality  of  the  satire 
embodied  in  the  parodies.  Good  feeling  is  a  quality  that  seldom, 
if  ever,  deserts  Max;  and  so  here  is  found  a  playful,  though 
searching,  exposure  of  the  literary  quirks  of  others. 

The  humor  of  A  Christmas  Garland  is  especially  relished  to- 
day, for  the  men  whose  styles  he  chose  to  ridicule  are  all  well 
known  to  us,  and  many  are  still  living.  Our  acquaintance  with 
the  normal  writings  of  the  victims  when  contrasted  to  the  dis- 
tortions of  Mr.  Beerbohm  only  heightens  the  ludicrous  effect. 
But  aside  from  this  peculiar  advantage,  the  Garland  contains 
sufficient  humorous  stuff  in  its  ridiculous  incidents  and  argu- 
ments to  please  those  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  the 
authors  parodied. 
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The  humor  of  the  sketches  is  in  such  incongruities  as,  for 
instance,  the  two  children  in  "The  Moat"  talking  in  a  manner 
capable  of  only  the  most  worldly  sophisticates,  or  in  the  utter 
ridiculousness  of  Adrian  and  Jacynth  in  "Endeavour"  by 
J-hn  G-lsw-rthy,  who  discuss  with  trembling  seriousness 
whether  they  shall  throw  crumbs  to  a  shivering  robin  outside 
their  window  when  they,  as  members  of  the  Feathered  Friends 
League,  have  agreed  that  "sporadic  doles  could  do  no  real 
good — must  even  degrade  the  birds  who  receive  them — and  that 
we  had  no  right  to  meddle  in  what  ought  to  be  done  by  collective 
action  of  the  State." 

In  the  article,  "Shakespeare  and  Christmas,"  the  author, 
Fr-nk  H-rr-s,  proves  that  the  Bard  hated  Christmas  day  because 
he  mentioned  it  only  once  in  all  his  plays.  This  conclusion  is 
deduced  from  the  proposition  that  whatever  theme  Shakespeare 
left  untouched  or  touched  hardly  at  all  was  one  which  he 
detested.  Searching  farther  the  author  discovers  the  reason 
for  this  unnatural  antipathy  was  that  Christmas  also  marked 
the  date  of  Anne  Hathaway 's  birth.  The  proof  of  this  last 
statement  is  that  the  great  playwright  always  found  excuse  to 
mention  the  birthdays  of  his  heroines,  yet  he  "says  never  a 
word  about  the  birthdays  of  the  various  shrews  in  whom,  again 
and  again,  he  gave  us  his  wife. ' ' 

It  is  in  his  one  novel,  Zuleika  Dobson,  that  subtle  irony  is 
found  in  abundance.  No  particular  passage  can  be  pointed  out 
as  illustrative  of  this  irony,  for  it  pervades  the  entire  book.  It 
is  tinged  with  exaggeration  and  mock-heroic,  both  akin  to  irony 
and  to  each  other.  It  is  humorous  because  of  the  "splendid 
silliness"  of  the  story  related  in  a  serious  vein.  Eomantic  love, 
the  suicide  compact,  and  noblesse  oblige  are  mocked,  the  extent 
of  the  mockery  being  proportionate  to  the  incongruousness  of 
the  situations — and  the  maximum  of  ridicule  is  achieved. 

The  story  concerns  the  visit  of  the  unimaginably  beautiful 
Miss  Dobson  to  Oxford,  where  the  entire  student  body  falls 
violently  in  love  with  her  and,  upon  learning  that  their  affection 
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is  not  returned,  swear  they  would  rather  die  than  live  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  unloved  by  Zuleika.  Therefore,  every 
student  of  the  University,  save  one,  commits  suicide  by  jumping 
into  the  river.  The  fatal  leaps,  which  climax  the  finish  of  the 
Oxford  boat  races,  are  taken  with  the  name  of  the  heroine  on 
each  pair  of  youthful  lips.  The  scene  is  quite  impressive — and 
very  funny. 

Even  dandyism  comes  in  for  its  share  of  irony  in  the  person 
of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  a  student  of  Judas  College  and  the  per- 
fect man,  who  goes  to  his  death  in  the  resplendent  trappings  of  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter. 

The  essay  in  which  irony  is  most  evident  is  "  Kolniy atsch ' ' 
which  purports  to  be  a  eulogy  of  a  Russian  author.  Assuming 
that  Kolniyatsch  must  be  judged  rather  by  what  he  wrote  than 
by  what  he  was,  nevertheless  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  on  a  life 
"  happily  not  void  of  those  sensational  details  which  are  what 
we  all  really  care  about."  Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  of  his  birth 
and  that  "at  the  age  of  nine  he  had  already  acquired  that 
passionate  alcoholism  which  was  to  have  so  great  an  influence 
in  the  moulding  of  his  character  and  on  the  trend  of  his  thought 
...  It  was  not  before  his  eighteenth  birthday  that  he  murdered 
his  grandmother  and  was  sent  to  that  asylum  in  which  he  wrote 
the  poems  and  plays  belonging  to  what  we  now  call  his  earlier 
manner. ' ' 

The  writings  of  Kolniyatsch  are  amply  praised.  Although  the 
author's  " message' '  defies  exact  definition,  an  attempt  in  this 
direction  is  made  by  questioning:  "Can  you  describe  the  mes- 
sage of  an  angry  python  more  satisfactorily  than  as  S-s-s-sf 
Or  that  of  an  infuriated  bull  better  than  as  Moo?  That  of 
Kolniyatsch  lies  somewhere  between  these  two."  The  Russian's 
philosophy  is  set  forth  by  describing  first  his  pessimism  and 
then  asserting :  "  On  the  other  hand,  his  burning  faith  in  a  per- 
sonal Devil,  his  frank  delight  in  earthquakes  and  pestilences, 
and  his  belief  that  everyone  but  himself  will  be  brought  back  to 
life  in  time  to  be  frozen  to  death  in  the  next  glacial  epoch,  seem 
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rather  to  stamp  him  as  an  optimist. "  The  opportunity  for 
adding  a  final  note  of  praise  for  Kolniyatsch  grew  out  of  a 
personal  visit  which  proved  his  conduct  to  be  above  reproach. 
For  example,  "  there  was  a  touch  of  old-world  courtesy  in  the 
repression  of  the  evident  impulse  to  spring  at  one's  throat." 

This  is  more  than  simply  humorous  irony;  it  is  humorous 
satire.  Satire  was  not  mentioned  in  the  classification  of  humor 
because  it  is  an  accidental  quality  and  finds  embodiment  in  all 
the  essential  types.  But  satiric  humor  is  not  lacking  in  the 
writings  of  Max.  It  is  not  of  the  malicious  variety,  however; 
for  Beerbohm  has  few,  if  any,  enemies.  But  he  took  great 
delight  in  revealing  the  faults  and  follies  of  his  contemporaries. 
Usually  this  satire  is  generalized,  but  in  at  least  one  instance 
the  arrow  found  a  particular  breast.  In  "On  Shakespeare's 
Birthday' '  Beerbohm  imagines  the  possible  outcome  were  the 
Bard  of  Avon  proved  to  be  an  imposter,  in  the  realm  of  which 
possibilities  he  sees  a  note  in  the  newspaper  thus:  "Mr.  Hall 
Caine  (who  cultivates  a  resemblance  to  Shakespeare)  is  in 
town.  Yesterday,  at  the  Author's  Club,  he  passed  almost  un- 
recognized by  his  many  friends,  for  he  has  shaved  beard  and 
mustache,  and  has  had  his  hair  cropped  quite  closely  to  the 
head.  This  measure  he  has  taken,  he  says,  owing  to  the  un- 
usually hot  weather  prevailing. ' ' 

As  for  his  general  satire,  one  has  but  to  read  "The  House  of 
Commons  Manner"  which  decries  the  pitiable  lack  of  good 
speakers  in  that  assembly,  quoting  phonographically  one  mem- 
ber's blundering  and  stammering  speech  to  bring  the  satire 
home;  or  "A  Pathetic  Imposture"  ridiculing  newspaper  com- 
mentators for  their  pretense  and  bombast.  A  good  thrust  at 
literary  critics  appears  in  "Kolniyatsch." 

The  artistic  life  of  the  fin  de  Steele  is  the  recipient  of  satiric 
thrusts  from  Max's  pen,  especially  in  "Enoch  Soames,"  a  short 
story  whose  principal  character  is  a  "new"  poet,  frankly  not  a 
very  good  one.  Enoch  represents  the  Bohemians  and  followers 
of   the   art-for-art's-sake   school  which  flourished   during    the 
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period,  men  who  from  their  lofty  plane  of  literary  excellence 
looked  down  upon  such  third-raters  as  Shelley  and  Keats. 

"Enoch  Soames"  is  the  record  of  a  man  whose  conduct  is 
anything  but  conventional,  even  in  an  age  of  unconventionality. 
The  poetry  that  he  writes  is  without  head  or  tail.    For  example : 

"Lean  near  to  life.  Lean  very  near — nearer.  Life  is  web, 
and  therein  nor  warp  nor  woof  is,  but  web  only.  It  is  for  this  I 
am  Catholic  in  church  and  in  thought,  yet  do  let  swift  Mood 
weave  there  what  the  shuttle  of  Mood  wills. ' ' 

The  religion  he  professes  is  unusual,  to  say  the  least.  It  is 
1 1  Catholic  Diabolism, ' '  which  is  not  exactly  worship  of  the  devil, 
but  "more  a  matter  of  trusting  and  encouraging. ' '  The  unfor- 
tunate Enoch  was  too  staunch  in  the  practice  of  his  faith,  how- 
ever, for  he  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  devil  in  order  to 
visit  a  library  a  century  hence  and  find  out  whether  he  had  made 
his  mark  in  the  field  of  literature.  Of  course  he  found  himself 
completely  forgotten,  but  was  nevertheless  forced  to  make  good 
his  promise  to  the  devil. 

Similar  to  "Enoch  Soames "  is  "Savonarola  Brown,' '  the 
story  of  an  ardent  lover  of  the  theatre  who  spends  a  good  part 
of  his  lifetime  composing  a  dramatic  masterpiece,  only  to  die 
before  completing  the  last  act.  The  play,  left  to  Mr.  Beerbohm 
as  literary  executor  and  passed  on  to  us,  is  a  ridiculous  com- 
posite of  all  the  famous  scenes  from  Shakespeare,  plus  an 
historic  conglomeration  of  such  famous  and  totally  unnecessary 
characters  as  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Dante, 
Lorenzo  and  Cosimo  de  Medici,  Pope  Julius  II,  Michael  Angelo, 
Boccaccio,  Cellini,  and  others.  The  description  of  the  play- 
wright, though  not  so  ridiculous  as  his  play,  nevertheless 
possesses  fine  humor.  Max  tells  of  his  meetings  with  Brown, 
which  extended  over  the  years  the  play  was  being  written,  and 
the  concern  both  felt  over  its  probable  outcome.  Brown  re- 
marked, "I  gave  up  my  notion  of  inventing  a  plot  in  advance 
...  I  want  Savonarola  to  work  out  his  destiny  in  his  own  way." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  incongruities  of  character  in 
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Seven  Men,  nor  is  sympathy  lacking.  Beerbohm  deals  with 
them  in  such  a  way  that  we  pity  them,  even  while  we  laugh  at 
what  they  do.  In  the  case  of  Enoch  Soames  "it  is  sad,  but  it  is 
laughable. "  And  the  same  might  be  said  of  Savonarola  Brown, 
and  Hilary  Maltby,  the  author  whose  reputation  was  ruined  by 
a  series  of  unfortunate  occurrences  while  on  a  social  visit  to 
Keeb  Hall.  Max  assumes  an  attitude  of  high  respect  for  the 
subjects  of  these  stories  and,  in  his  relations  with  them,  a  tone 
of  sympathetic  interest,  He  intimates  that  though  we  may 
smile  at  them,  they  were  his  friends  and  therefore  are  entitled 
to  our  courteous  treatment.    And  then  Max  chuckles  to  himself. 

The  essays  contain  some  notable  examples  of  pure  humor. 
"The  Pines,"  which  gives,  according  to  Frank  Harris,  "the 
truest  and  most  intimate  portrait  of  Swinburne  ever  painted  in 
words,"  also  reveals  Beerbohm 's  most  polished  humor.  No 
hilarity  this,  but  the  straightforward  account  of  a  memorable 
visit  to  the  great  poet,  also  to  his  friend  and  companion,  that 
"dear  little  old  man"  Watts-Dunton.  We  smile  when  reading 
this  essay  because  of  its  description  of  Swinburne,  his  peculiar 
mannerisms,  his  old-world  courtesy,  his  speech,  but  especially 
his  child-like  pleasure  in  showing  his  library  to  the  visitor.  Here 
we  see  the  poet  proudly  exhibiting  his  treasures,  dashing  to  the 
shelves  and  flying  back  to  lay  them  before  Max,  always  asking 
"Of  course  you  know  this?"  to  which  Beerbohm  usually  had  to 
reply  in  the  negative,  cursing  himself  for  being  unable  to  give 
Swinburne  "the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  joys  shared  by  a  repre- 
sentative, however  humble,  of  the  common  world."  The  essay- 
ist's long  conversations  with  Watts-Dunton,  too,  reveal  a 
lovable  personality  and  much  humor,  noted  not  so  much  through 
his  actions  as  through  his  views  and  opinions. 

"A  Clergyman"  resembles  "The  Pines"  in  that  it  concerns 
an  amusing  incident,  or  rather  an  incident  made  amusing  by 
Beerbohm's  fancy  and  genial  spirit.  "Not  only  has  it  humor: 
it  also  has  the  humorous  outlook,  sly  yet  virile."  Max  seems  to 
enjoy   projecting  himself   into    the   realm   of   conjecture    and 
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imagining  what  actually  did  take  place  at  a  meeting  the  details 
of  which  are  but  hinted  at.  So  here,  he  borrows  an  incident  from 
the  life  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  which  a  shy  young  clergyman  is 
brutally  "  squelched, ' '  for  some  unknown  reason,  when  he  ad- 
vanced a  seemingly  safe  opinion.  Beerbohm  reconstructs  the 
whole  scene,  even  to  the  pitch  of  the  clergyman's  voice  and  color 
of  his  hair;  in  fact  he  does  more  than  describe  the  scene;  he 
relates  the  fate  that  overtook  the  shy  minister.  "The  Clergy- 
man never  held  up  his  head  or  smiled  again  after  the  brief 
encounter  recorded  for  us  by  Boswell.  He  sank  into  a  rapid 
decline.  Before  the  next  blossoming  of  Thrale  Hall's  almond 
trees  he  was  no  more.  I  like  to  think  that  he  died  forgiving 
Dr.  Johnson." 

For  the  most  part  the  essays  have  a  humor  that  finds  its 
source,  not  in  characters  described  by  the  author,  but  in  the 
author  himself.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Dwelling  on  the  ego  is 
the  special  privilege  of  the  essayist,  and  Max  has  not  abused  it. 
Every  essay  is  an  adventure,  and  we  enjoy  the  adventure  be- 
cause the  author  gives  it  a  unique  twist. 

We  can  find  no  cause  for  Max  Beerbohm 's  humor  in  the 
period  he  represents  unless  we  care  to  accuse  the  eighteen- 
nineties  of  a  greater  number  of  ridiculous  people  to  write  about 
than  other  literary  periods.  It  is  true  that  the  general  conduct 
of  the  "Yellow  period"  furnished  unlimited  material  for  those 
who  could  laugh  at  hyper-aesthetic  artists  and  ordinary  men  of 
Bohemian  tendencies,  but  in  any  age  this  is  an  incongruous 
world,  and  any  man  of  keen  perceptive  powers  will  have  no 
trouble  forcing  it  to  laugh  at  its  inconsistencies.  Max  would 
have  written  fine  humor  had  he  lived  a  hundred  years  in  the  past 
or  in  the  future,  because  fate  has  endowed  him  with  a  sane  mind 
and  temperament,  and  above  all  with  a  jovial  nature.  His  sanity 
discovers  incongruities  in  his  more  erratic  fellows  (and  in  him- 
self), while  his  nature  checks  any  tendency  he  might  otherwise 
have  had,  to  be  sarcastic.  The  result  is  a  fine  and  pleasing 
humor. 
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The  degree  of  excellence  of  humorous  writing  is  judged  by  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  amusement  it  evokes.  The  story  that 
causes  loud  and  boisterous  laughter  may  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
restraint ;  the  purposely  humorous  story  that  causes  smiles  only 
at  rare  intervals  may  suffer  by  having  an  author  unable  to  stand 
the  pace.  Mr.  Beerbohm  cannot  be  accused  of  either  of  these 
faults.  In  the  first  place,  he  possesses  l '  a  humor  always  present 
and  sometimes  manifest."  It  is  so  much  a  part  of  his  person- 
ality that  few,  if  any,  essays  are  without  it.  Secondly,  his  humor 
is  of  a  rare  kind.  "In  a  word,  he  is  a  cultured  humorist.  He 
can  always  amuse  the  stalls,  never  the  gallery. ' '  The  acceptance 
of  this  statement  will  vary  with  the  sense  of  humor  of  the  person 
examining  it.  Yet  in  all  his  works  Beerbohm  is  the  most  gentle- 
manly of  humorists.  Even  situations  which  might  seem  a  little 
too  ridiculous  are  saved  by  a  quiet  and  charming  style ;  a  style 
that  keeps  its  edge  by  refusing  to  substitute  boisterousness  for 
fresh  and  youthful  fun,  or  meanness  for  good  nature.  Max  is  a 
mannered  man,  full  of  good  spirit  and  devoted  always  to  the 
elegance  of  which  he  and  his  writings  are  so  fine  an  example. 
The  epithets  "the  sprightly,  the  incomparable  Max"  have  been 
well  earned. 


Question 


Hot  tamale  peddler, 

limping  along 

with  the  night  in  front  and  the-,  night  behind, 

pushing  your  rattling  old  cart, 

blank  stare  in  your  eyes — 

What  is  it  that  took  you  from  yourself, 

left  your  body  without  any  soul? 


— Norman  Bolker 


NOVEMBER 

Emma  Elizabeth  Roennau,  U.  C.  3 

The  faded  blue  figure  who  stared  so  intently  at  the  leering 
blackness  of  the  tormented  water  shuddered,  and  thrust 
her  hands  more  deeply  into  her  pockets  as  the  clammy 
blankets  of  fog  fell  upon  her.  She  gasped  for  breath.  It 
seemed  just  then  that  the  heavy,  grey  atmosphere  were  suc- 
ceeding in  choking  a  fragile  victim,  but  she  had  not  even  been 
conscious  of  the  deep  breath  she  drew.  The  girl  was  hardly 
even  conscious  of  the  strand  of  ash  blonde  hair  that  the  wind 
had  plucked  loose  and  now  flung  repeatedly  across  her  face.  She 
continued  to  sway  ever  so  slightly  in  rythm  with  the  sharp  gusts 
that  rushed  past  her,  but  felt  neither  the  cold  nor  the  dampness 
that  attacked  her  from  every  side.  The  girl  who  stood  by  the 
refuse-choked  pond  looked  like  a  lost,  dejected  wood  sprite,  her 
face  a  blurred  grey  mask.  No  color  blushed  in  her  cheeks  or 
lips,  but  the  penetrating  northwester  made  her  skin  transparent 
like  parchment ;  so  that  she  looked  unreal,  and  unearthly.  She 
had  half  closed  her  eyes  to  protect  the  grey  orbs  from  the  sting- 
ing lash  of  the  gale,  and  now  she  turned  her  head  to  look 
thoughtfully  at  the  weather-beaten  buildings  in  the  valley  below 
her. 

The  old  young  shoulders  slouched  a  trifle  more  as  the  girl 
started  to  drag  her  heavy  feet  back  to  that  clump  of  shelters. 
She  did  not  hurry  as  she  subconsciously  picked  her  way 
through  the  stubble  of  ancient  cornstalks.  She  merely  walked. 
Her  pale  lips  moved  slightly,  but  no  sound  escaped  them.  She 
walked  on  and  on  between  the  shattered  cornstalks,  walked  on 
and  on  until  the  grey  dwellings  began  to  take  natural  shapes 
before  her  eyes  again. 

The  grey  eyes  behind  the  half  closed  lids  were  looking  back- 
ward over  many  years;  so  they  didn't  focus  on  the  barbed  wire 
fence  that  loomed  directly  ahead.    The  figure  jerked  on  toward 
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the  sharp  barrier,  and  suddenly  when  it  seemed  she  would  hurl 
herself  into  its  barbs,  ducked  between  the  wires  and  then  con- 
tinued, plod,  plod  across  the  fog  veiled  barnyard. 

An  ancient,  shabby  drake  noticed  the  familiar  blue  figure  and 
deserted  his  water  trough  to  waddle  along  behind  her.  The 
drake  hoped  for  a  few  kernels  of  corn  for  his  breakfast,  but  the 
girl  went  forward  without  noticing  his  pleading  quacks.  He 
stopped  short  and  eyed  her  curiously  as  she  disappeared 
through  the  yard  gate;  then  turned  and  waddled  back  to  his 
splashing  companions. 

The  denim-clad  figure  threw  her  weight  against  the  heavy 
storm  door  and  pushed  into  the  dimly  lighted  kitchen.  She  had 
already  unbuttoned  the  coat.  Now  she  slipped  from  it  and  hung 
it  on  the  empty  hook  above  the  firewood  box. 

Three  blue-clad,  stoop-shouldered  men  and  a  stooped  grey 
haired  woman  noisily  consumed  food  from  heavy  white  dishes, 
but  none  of  them  turned  to  look  at  the  newcomer.  She  paused 
momentarily  beside  the  roaring  stove  and  then  slid  into  her 
place  behind  the  red  checked  tablecloth. 

"You  shouldn't  go  walkin'  on  sech  cold  mornings,  Lucy," 
whined  the  grey  woman.  "You've  been  out  a  long  time  too. 
Where  were  ya?" 

"Just  out  walkin',"  replied  the  girl.  "Will  ya  give  me  the 
milk,  pa?" 

"Any  ducks  nigh  the  pond,  Lucy?"  queried  the  largest  man 
through  his  mustache. 

The  girl  shook  her  head  as  she  watched  the  white  liquid  cover 
the  dark  cereal  in  the  bowl.  "Like  snow  in  November,"  said 
Lucy  to  herself,  "covering  everything  ya  can't  see  anything 
alive  any  more." 

The  two  younger  men  shoved  their  chairs  back  noisily  from 
the  table,  and  then  occupied  themselves  with  getting  into  their 
out-of-doors  coats.  Pa  stuffed  coarse  black  tobacco  into  his 
huge  corn-cob  pipe  and  then  he  too,  donned  his  patched,  blue 
jacket.    Lucy  shivered  in  the  cold  draft  that  entered  as  the  men 
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shuffled  out.  Her  mother  spoke  sharply,  "Ain't  ya  feeling  good, 
Lucy!  Ya  ain't  acted  jest  right  since  yesterday  evenin'  when 
ya  come  home  from  helpin'  Missus  Wells.  Did  she  work  ya 
awful  hard?" 

Lucy  shook  her  head  hastily  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  so 
that  Ma  wouldn't  notice  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Ma  said  no  more.  She  started  collecting  the  dishes,  and  Lucy 
hastily  swallowed  the  food  still  before  her.  Ma  puttered  about 
the  stove  and  the  pantry  until  Lucy  arose  from  the  oblong  table. 
Then  she  came  forward  to  help  her  daughter  clear  away  the 
dishes. 

"What'd  Missus  Wells  have  to  say,  Lucy!" 

"Not  much,  Ma.  She  warn 't  feelin' very  good  yet.  Says  her 
back  still  aches.    She  ain't  gettin'  around  very  well." 

"It's  a  shame  ain't  it,  a  good  woman  like  her  having  such 
hard  luck.    Ain't  Rose  been  home  yet!" 

"No,  I  guess  not.  Her  boss  in  Omaha  says  she'll  lose  her  job 
if  she  leaves." 

Ma  shook  the  red  checked  tablecloth  violently,  but  she  said 
nothing. 

Lucy  poured  a  stream  of  hot  water  over  the  breakfast  plates, 
set  the  teakettle  back  on  the  kitchen  range  and  then  turned  her 
back  on  Ma  as  she  said,  "They  told  me  the  airplane  line  really 
has  been  changed  too.  The  planes  go  way  north  now.  The 
Wells  can't  even  see  'em." 

"Well,  that's  a  good  thing!  I  never  could  get  used  to  hearing 
the  pesky  things.  The  way  they  used  to  come  buzzin'  around  at 
all  hours  of  the  night  too!"  Ma  jerked  the  drawer  open,  flung 
the  table  cloth  into  its  recess  and  banged  the  drawer  violently. 
She  disliked  the  noisy  pests  that  had  invaded  her  well  estab- 
lished solitude !  She  was  relieved  to  hear  they  were  gone,  and 
whirled  surprisedly  when  Lucy  stamped  her  foot  and  declared. 

"I'm  not !  I'm  not  glad  they're  gone !  I've  missed  every  one 
of  them  these  last  two  days !  They  were  the  only  live  things 
that  ever  come  around  here ! ' ' 
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"Lucy!"  gasped  Ma  when  she  had  recovered  control  of  her 
lower  jaw,  which  had  fallen  open  at  Lucy's  violent  words, 
"Lucy,  what  makes  you  shout  so!" 

"I  have  a  right  to  shout  I  tell  you!  I  have  a  right  to  want 
something  besides  these  dirty  dishes  and  floors  and  all  this 
work!"  Lucy's  voice  rose  with  every  word,  until  at  last  she 
was  unable  to  utter  another  word.  She  gritted  her  teeth, 
advanced  to  the  table  and  brought  both  fists  down  upon  it  so 
violently  that  Ma  raised  her  hand  to  ward  off  the  noise. 

"I  don't  care  what  you  like;  I  don't  care  what  Pa  or  the  boys 
like,  but  I  can't  stand  this  mess  any  longer!  Look  at  what  the 
other  kids  do !  They  all  work  in  Omaha,  they  see  something  and 
I  have  to  stay  here  in  this  mess!" 

"I  don't  see  what  airplanes  has  to  do  with  it,"  offered  Ma  in 
hope  of  abating  the  sudden  storm. 

"No,  of  course  you  don't!  You  couldn't!  You're  so  used  to 
seein '  the  days  drag  in  and  out  that  you  like  it !  Well,  I  don 't ! 
I  never  will !    I  hate  it  more  every  day ! ' ' 

"But  your  planes  don't  change  that  none!" 

' '  Not  for  you,  of  course  they  don 't,  but  they  did  for  me — they 
gave  me  something  interestin'  to  think  about!" 

"What'd  you  think  about,  Lucy?" 

"Oh,  Ma,  I  don't  know.  I  guess  I'm  crazy.  I'm  sorry  I 
acted  like  I  did!" 

Lucy  and  her  mother  had  never  been  intimate,  and  now  that 
she  was  recovering  from  her  sudden  anger  she  realized  how 
futile  it  would  be  to  try  to  make  her  mother  understand.  Lucy 
turned  slowly  from  the  table  and  returned  to  the  dishes.  She 
picked  up  the  soggy  dish  towel  and  rubbed  it  vigorously  across 
the  face  of  a  cold  plate.  Ma  watched  her  wonderingly  but 
offered  no  further  comment.  She  was  puzzled  by  the  tear  that 
gli signed  on  Lucy's  cheek,  but  she  could  think  of  nothing  to  say 
and,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  opened  the  door  that  led 
upstairs. 
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As  Ma  disappeared  up  the  cold,  dark  stairs,  Lucy  dabbed  the 
dish  towel  to  her  eyes.  She  turned  her  head  toward  the  window, 
and  to  her  horror  saw  .  .  .  Lucy  moved  quickly  to  the  window 
to  confirm  her  first  glance.  She  pressed  her  nose  against  the 
pane,  and  then  her  heart  almost  stopped  beating.  Lucy's  cold 
grey  eyes  saw  tiny  white  particles  blowing  down  from  the  ashen 
skies ;  small  frozen  particles  buffeted  about  by  the  wind  just  as 
she  herself  had  earlier  been  pounded  by  the  howling  demon. 

Lucy  clutched  at  the  sides  of  the  window  frame.  "Novem- 
ber, ' '  cried  her  tortured  soul !  All  the  tall  barren  white  cotton- 
woods  groaned  and  writhed  in  the  rising  wind.  The  heavy 
ceiling  of  the  out-of-doors  fell  lower  and  lower  till  it  covered  all 
like  a  smothering  blanket.  Lucy  noticed  a  huge,  helpless  tumble- 
weed  being  relentlessly  driven  along  by  the  gale  and  pounced 
upon  by  the  tiny  snow  flakes.  Cold  fingers  of  the  persistent 
wind  sought  out  the  cracks  in  the  window  frame.  Lucy 
shuddered. 

"November  again !"  disconsolately,  through  clenched  teeth. 
She  let  her  ashen-blonde  head  fall  forward  on  the  cold  cross-bar 
of  the  window. 


